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EASTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, to wttj 

BE IT REMEMBERED, that on the ninth day of Novem> 

(L. S.) beiv in the forty-seventh year of the Independence of the United 

States of America, A. D. 1822, James Ross, of the said District, 

hath deposited in this Office the Title of a Book, the right whereof he 

claims as Author, in the words following, to wit; 

"Onomasia: or, Philadelphia Vocabulary, with the signs of quantity; 
i( comprising,* Sententix Pueriles, Catonis Disticha, Collectiones Poeticac 
" Selects, Materia Medica, a Sketch of Mythology, with a very concise 
" Account of some of the Heathen Deities, Heroes and Heroines, ancient 
"Cities, Countries, and distinguished Persons, especially of those in 
" Greece and Rome. To which is added, an Extract from Dr. Charles 
" Nisbet'8 First Address to the Students of Dickinson College. ' By 
" James Ross, M. A. Professor of the Latin and Greek Languages, in 
"North Fourth Street, Philadelphia." 

In conformity to the Act of the Congress of the United States, inti- 
tuled, "An Act for the encouragement of learning, by securing the co- 
pies of maps, charts, and books, to the Authors and Proprietors of such 
copies, during the times therein mentioned." And also to the Act, enti- 
tled, " An Act supplementary to an Act, entitled, ' An Act for the en- 
couragement of learning, by securing the copies of maps, charts, and 
books, to the authors and proprietors of such copies, during the times 
therein mentioned,' and extending the benefits thereof to the arts of 
designing, engraving, and etching historical and other prints.' 9 

D. CALDWELL, Clerk of the 

Eastern District of Peitnsyhanih. 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 



THE Vocabulary is very properly studied next the Latin 
Grammar, being an excellent Praxis of the declensions, well 
adapted to enable students to decline nouns with accuracy, and 
at the same time to exercise the rules for the different changes 
that occur in the declining of them ; but it is especially neces- 
sary to show the gender, without which, they could neither 
write tfor understand Latin well. It is, besides, a very useful 
book to instruct students, at their first entrance, in the proper 
signification of words ; which, being learned here, are well re- 
membered, and not easily forgotten. 

This edition, being properly stored with the signs of quan- 
tity, will enable them to pronounce Latin with propriety; 
-which they can not readily do, without having the signs before 
them : and a good habit of pronunciation, acquired here, will 
accompany them through the other books, which are read ill 
the subsequent course of their studies in the Latin tongue. 
Those, therefore, who understand this Vocabulary, having laid 
a good foundation, will render the whole course of their future 
studies in the Classics easy and profitable. 

Besides the afifiellatives, some of the most distinguished of 
the firofier names of fiersons and places^ which occur in the 
course of their reading, have been inserted ; because neither 
teacher nor student can experience much satisfaction in reci- 
tations, when these are wholly passed over : — those which are 
mentioned here, are defined with all possible brevity. 

The addition of the Materia Medica was at the instance, 
and with the approbation, of some of the learned faculty. 

During the time of reading this Vocabulary, students will 
have an opportunity, whilst they are reading Cato, Collection 
nea Poetic* Select £^ and Parafihrasis P salmi XC. of being 
well instructed in scanning and reading three different kinds 
of Latin poetry : these have been inserted as specimens of ele- 
gant composition, chaste sentiment, sound morality, and emi- 
nent piety. The editor intends, that a portion of them should 
be committed to memory by students, every week, both for 
their early improvement in reading Latin verse, and also f$r 
their future conduct in the course of life. 



*v Preliminary Remarks. 

It is, indeed, a serious calamity, that, when three, four, or 
even five years, have been expended in attempting to acquire 
a knowledge of the Latin, one year's diligent attention, under 
a careful and able teacher, would, very probably, have effected 
raore for such careless students, who do not understand even 
the rudiments of the Latin tongue : but, notwithstanding, they 
must go to College ! — To College they do go, and are, indeed, 
permitted to enter ! but come out of it as ignorant of the first 
'principles of genuine learning, as when they entered. Now, 
had these same persons begun by laying the foundation of their 
knowledge deeply and thoroughly, they would, in half the 
time abovementioned, have overcome all the difficulties of the 
Classics, and been able to enter College with reputation and 
advantage. 

If, then, the inquiry be, how students may learn most quick- 
ly, the answer certainly is, by making them perfect in the 
rudiments of Grammar, at the very first, and never suffering 
them to go a step farther, till this is effected ; — -for the truth 
of this, I appeal to all men of real learning— to all who have 
examined, and who understand the subject. 

As some are so fond of proclaiming what they are able to 
teach in a year, on the plan which they have adopted, may I also 
be indulged with a statement ? Let my scholar be supposed to 
possess as much capacity and diligence as is common, and to be 
able to spell and read his own language well, and write a legi- 
ble hand, besides understanding the fundamental rules of arith- 
metic ; during his first year with me, he will learn my Latin 
Grammar, this Vocabulary, Sententia Pueriles, Cato's Dis- 
tich* with scanning, Cordery's Colloquies, and Msoffs Fables; 
he will also begin, and, perhaps, finish, the Select Colloquies 
of Erasmus. All these, with English translations, he reads 
through, and can accurately parse, word for word. 

.At the commencement of this course, he begins to learn 
the Episcopal or Westminster Catechism, in Latin, or, (in- 
stead of these,) some portion of the Scriptures, in English ; 
which he is to recite on the Monday of every week. 

During the most of this time, he will likewise have been 
in the habit of writing Latin exercises, from Davys 9 s Ad mini- 
culum Puerile. This book, so particularly well adapted to 
teach beginners how to make good Latin, contains also direc- 
tions to translate some of the most difficult idioms of the 
English tongue into classical Latin ; and to translate those of 
the Latin into elegant and proper English : so that, having 
read &/sct* e Feteri, and Selectee e Profanis, he may, being 
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able to construe, parse, pronounce, scan, write, and also speak 
the language tolerably well, now begin, and not prematurely* 
the study of Greek with a Greek Grammar in Lit in. 

The practice of hurrying students into the Greek, before 
they are duly prepared in Latin, is destructive of a sound pro- 
gress, and generally hinders them from ever becoming accu- 
rate scholars in either. 

As to parsing, which is indeed the principal thing, he can 
parse now, as well, and even better, than many who have spent 
a considerable time in reading Ovid, Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, 
and other Latin Classics. 

Having studied the Greek Grammar, he will begin the 
Greek Testament, and, having learned that book, and com- 
mitted certain chapters of it to memory, both for his religi- 
ous instruction, and accurate pronunciation of the language, 
he will, to whatever public Institution he may go, be able, 
after a strict examination, to enter a class that is reading Lu- 
cian, Epictetus, Tabula Ccbetis, Homer, Xenophon, or Lon- 
ginus. 

It is one of the worst consequences of teaching the Latin 
and Greek languages, in the way now so prevalent in our 
country, that the student, after he gets free from the necessity 
of doing it, never reads them at ail i This is a certain and sad 
sign, that he never has been taught to read them well : for, 
had he been taught accurately and perfectly, step by step, as 
he advanced, — had he read and committed to memory the 
first books, which should have employed him wholly at the 
commencement of his course, and without which, nothing, 
which he has done, is well done, — had he done this, he would 
love to read the Classics, as one of his greatest pleasures — he 
would delight in them, as a gratification of his taste, — he would 
be able to read them, when called on, with readiness and sa- 
tisfaction : — and, recollecting the care, assiduity, discipline, 
and even the severity of his teachers, he would remember 
«hern, with affection and gratitude, to the last moment of his 
life. 

JAMES ROSS, 

Philadelphia, October, 1822. 



RECOMMENDATIONS. 



AT a meeting of the Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania, 
on the 5th of November, 1822, in conformity to a report of the Rev. Dr. 
Wilson and the Rev. Mr. Wiltbank, it was 

" Resolved, That the Vocabulary of Mr. Ross be introduced into the 
Grammar School of this University, and that a daily lesson from it be 
enjoined on each pupil in that School." 

From the Minutes, 

JOSEPH REED, 

Secretary. 
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October, 1822. 

THE " Philadelphia Vocabulary," with the signs of quantity, the new 
chymical nomenclature, &c appears to me, after a careful examination, 
to be the best book of the kind, that has at any time come to my know- 
ledge. 

JAMES P. WILSON. 



Univertity of Pentuylvatua, 
Grammar School, 

October, 1822. 
Dsab SlBy— 
I HAVE carefully examined your "Onomasia, or Philadelphia Voca- 
bulary." It certainly comprises much important instruction, which I 
have not seen, elsewhere, so happily condensed. 

The strict attention which you have paid to quantity, in this, and 
in your other publications, and your zealous efforts to have our Ameri- 
can youth well grounded in the rudiments of the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages, cannot but result in the improvement of our course of educa- 
tion, and in the grateful acknowledgments of the friends of science. 

I hope to see tne work adopted in this department by our honourable 
Board. 

Very respectfully, 
Yours, 

JAMES WILTBANK. 
Mr. James Ross, Professor, Sec 



October, 1822. 
Six,— 

AGREEABLY to your request, I have examined your " Onomasia 
Ph&adtiphica," and take pleasure in saying, that I am free in declaring 
my opinion, that the design is well conceived, and the execution judici- 
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ous. From the proper study of it, doubtless, both instructors and pupils 
may derive much useful information, happily condensed. 

Respectfully, • 

Your Ob*t Serv't. - 

ROBERT F. N. SMITH* 
University of Pennsylvania, 
"Mr. James Ross. 



October, 1822. 

HAVING examined Mr. Ross's Onomasia Philadelphica, I give it as 
my opinion, that it is an excellent elementary book, to promote the 
sound knowledge of the Latin tongue ; and I hope it will come into 
general use in our grammar schools. 

JOHN JUNKS. 



October, 1822- 
Dear Sir, — 
I HAVE looked over the " Onomasia Philadelphica," and believe it 
to be a very valuable work, deserving the adoption of all who are en* 
gaged in conducting the Latin studies of youth. It is full of useful 
matter, and requires only to be known to encourage its introduction 
into all our classic institutions. 

WM. STAUGHTON. 
-Mr. Ross. 



October, 1822. 
Dear Sir,— 
I HAVE considered with some attention your " Onomasia JPhiladeU 
phica, the Philadelphia Vocabulary : Latin and English." 1 esteem it 
a very useful work, exceedingly well calculated for the instruction and 
improvement of youth. 

You have inserted, in this Vocabulary, the principal Roots of the La- 
tin tongue, Sententise Pueriles, Catonis Disticha de Moribus, with seve- 
ral other valuable pieces. But, above all, the translation of Catonis Dis- 
ticha de Moribus, appears to me to recommend the performance. These 
sentences comprehend many excellent moral and practical maxims, ex- 
pressed with classical elegance and nervous conciseness ; the careful 
study of which will not only advance youth in the knowledge of Latin, 
but nave a tendency to qualify them for acting a meritorious part in 
society. 

I hope this publication will meet with all the attention it deserves, 
and be admitted into every seminary of learning. 

Respectfully, 
Yours, 

WILLIAM CHRISTIE. 
Mr. James Ross, Professor; &c. 
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THE 

PHILADELPHIA VOCABULARY: 

LATIN AND ENGLISH. 



NOUNS SUBSTANTIVE. 

The terminations iis-a4im-6r-er-men, are short. 



an army in 

a Persian 

wolfsbane. 



Abacus, i. ni. a desk, table 
Abies, abietis, f. a fir-tree 
Absynthlum, i. n. wormwood 
Acer, ens, n. a maple-tree, 

mafile: 
Acerra, ae, f. a censer 

Acervus, i. m. a heafi 

Acffcs, ei, f. the edge or point 

of a thing. 
Acies, aciei, f. the sight of the 

eye. 
Acies, aciei, 1. f. 

battle array. 
Aclnaces, is, m. 

sword. 
Acdnltion, i. n, 

poison. 
Acta, x, f. the shore, a plea- 
sant strand* 
| Ac&s, ens, n. chaff 

Actis, us, f. a needle, a bodkin 
Adagium, i.n. a proverb^ an 

old- saying. 
Adamas, antis, m. an adamant, 

a diamond* ■ 
Adeps, lpls, va.v.i. fat, 

grease, tallow. 
Adromiculum, i. n; a' shore, 

prop, aid. 
A dor, oris, et oris, n. corn 

used in sacrifice. 
Adulter, erl, m. an adulterer, 

debauchee. 
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Adjftiim, i. n. the shrine of a 

temple. 
jEdes, is, f. a church, a temple 
iEdes, turn, plur. a house, an 

edifice. 
iAer, eris, m. the air> weather 
^Enigma, atis, n. a riddle, or 

dark sentence. 
lyEra, ae, f. a period of time 
jErumna, ae, f. toil, hard la- 
bour. 
Ms, sens, n; brass, copper, 

money. 
Acta, orum, pi. n. public re- 
cords. 
jEstas, atis> f. summer 

iEstus, us, m. sultry heat, boil- 
ing of the tide. 
iEsttis, us, m. turbulent pas- 
sion, the tide. 
iEther, eris, m. Agff air, the 

sky. w 

Mvvtm, i. n. an age, eternity 
Agaso, onis, m. an hostler 
Ager, agri, m. afield, the 

country* 
Agger, eris, m. a bank of 

•earth, a rampart. 
Agmen, Ms, n. an army 

marching. 
Agniis, i. m. a lamb 

Ala, ae, f. a wing, the arm-pit 
Alaoa\ ae^ €% a (vox <m> \K* tw 



Nouns sub. in a-^-us-um-men-cr-is-or, end short* 



Alauda, ae, f. a lark 

Alea, ae, f. a die, filay at dice 
Alga, ae, f. sea-weed 

Allium, i. n. garlick 

Alnus, i. f. an elder-tree 

Alveare, alvear,aris,a bee-hive 
Alveus, i. m. a trough, chan- 
nel of a river. 
Alveus, a conduit pipe 

Alumen, lnis, n. alum 

Aluta, ae, f. tanned leather 
Alviis, i. f. the belly, paunch 
Ames, Ms, m. a fowler 9 8 net 
Amita, ae. f. an aunt, or fa- 
ther's sister* 
Amnis, is, d. a river, a stream 
Amphora, ae, f. a rundlet, or 

firkin. 
Ampulla, ae, f. a bottle, a jug 
Amussis, is, f. a mason's rule 
Amygdala, ae. f. an almond- 
tree, an almond. 
Anas, atls, f. a duck, or drake 
Anclle, is, n. a sacred shield 
Anclllum, i. n. a sacred shield 
Ancilla, ae, f. a servant-maid 
Anchora, a shift's anchor 

Angelus, i. m. a messenger, 

an angel. 
Anguis, is,d. a serpent, a snake 
Angiilus, LtD. a corner, an 

angle. . ^ 
Anima, m^j the soul, breath 
Animus, i. m« the mind, cou- 
rage. 
Annus, i. m. a year 

Ansa, ae, f. the handle of any 

thing. 
Anser, ens, m. a goose or 

gander. 
Antenna, ae, f. the sail-yard 

in a shift. 
Antrum, i. n. a den, a cave, a 
grotto. 



Anus, us, f. an old woman 
A per, apri, m. a wild boar 
Apex, iris, m. the toft of any 

thing. 
Apinae, arum, trifles 

Apis, v. apes, is, f. a bee 

Apium, ii, n. parsley 

Apostolus, i. m. a messenger 
Apostolus, one who is sent 
Aqua, ae, f. water 

AquUa, ae, f. an eagle 

Aquilo,dms,m. the north wind 
Ara, ae, an altar, a sanctuary 
Altare, is, a high altar 

Aranea, eae, f. a spider, cob- . 

web. 
Arbiter, tri, m. a judge, um- 
pire, or witness. 
Arbor, arboris, a tree 

Arbos, arboris, a tree 

Arbutus, i. f. the arbute tree % 

a strawberry. 
Area, ae, f. a chest, a coffer, a 

coffin. 
Architectiis, i. m. a master- 
builder, an architect. 
Arcus, us, m. a bow, a vault, 

an arch. 
Ardea, ae, f a heron 

Ar&a, ae, f. any void place 
Area, f. a barn-floor. Virg. 
Arena, ae, f. sand, the shore 
Argenttim, i. n. silver 

Argilla, ae, f. white clay, pot- 
ters' clay. 
Aries, ariStis, m. a ram 

Arista, ae, f. the beard, ear of 

corn. 
Arma, orum, n. arms, weapons 
Armentum, i. n. a herd of big 

cattle. 
Armentum, i. n. a herd of oxen 
Arm us, i. m. the shoulder or 
arm. 



Nouns sub. in &-us-ihn-£r-is-or, end short. 



Aroma, Stis, n. sweet sflices, 

drugs. 
Arra, et Arrha, ae, f. an earn- 
est penny. 
Arrhabo, onis, in. a flown, or 

fl ledge. 
Ars, tis, f. art j skill, a trade, 

a trick. 
Artus, us, m. a joint, a limb 
Arvina, ae, f. fat, suet, tallow 
Arundo, mis, f. a reed or cane, 

a flifle. 
Arx, cis, f. the fleak of a rock, 

a tower, a fort. 
As,assis,m. apound,\2 ounces, 
a coin of 3 farthings value. 
Ascia,ae, f. a chip-axe, a hatchet 
Asmus, i. m. an ass 

Aspis, idis, f. an asfl, or ve- 
nomous serfient. 
Asser, eris, m. a filank, a 

shingle. 
A strum, i. n. a star, a con- 

stellation. 
Astu. abl. by craft, subtilty 
Asylum, i. n; a sanctuary, a 

place of refuge. 
AthlSta, ae, m. a master- 

wrestler, a chamflion. 
Atrium,i.n. a court~yard,a hall 
AvenS., ae, f. oats, straw, a flifle 
Avernus, i. m. a lake in Italy 
Averna, drum, plur. n. en- 
trance into hell. 
Avis, is, f. a bird, a fowl 

Aula, ae, f. a hall, a king's 

palace. 
Aur&, ae, f. a gale, a breeze, 

aflfllause. 
Auris, is, f. the ear, hearing 
Aurum, i. n. gold 

Auster, tri, m. the south wind 
Autumnus, i. m. the autumn, 
or harvest. 



Avus, i. m. a grandfather 
Auxilium, i. n. aid, helfl, 

auxiliaries. 
Axidma, atis, n. an axiom, a 

fllain truth. 
Axis, is, m. an axle-tree, the 

north flole. 



a berry 
the god of 



B. 



Bacca, ae, f. 
Bacchus, i. m. 

wine, wine. 
Bactilum, n. a staff, a batoon 
Bacillus, i. m. a staff, a club 
Bajulus, i.m. a florter, a day 

labourer. 
Balaena, ae, f. a gramflus, a 

whale. 
Balatro, onis, m. a flitiful fel- 
low. 
Balista, ae, f. a cross bow, a 

sling. 
Balneum, i. n. a bath,a bagnio 
Bals&mum, i. n. balsam, or 

balm. 
Balt€us, m. a girdle, a sword 

belt. 
Balteum, a girdle 

Barathrum, i. n. an abyss or 

gulf, hell. 
Barba, ae, f. f a beard 

Barbitus, f. d. a lute, or viol 
Barrus, i. m. an elephant 

B&sium, i. n. a fyss 

Batillum, i. n. a fire-shovel x a 

chaffing-dish. 
Belhia, ae, f.* any great beast 
Bellum, i. n. war 

Bestia, ae, f. a beast 

Beta, ae, f. the herb beet 

Biblus, i. f. an Egyptian reed, 

of the bark whereof paper 

iwa% made. 
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Nouns sub. in a-£is-um-m£n-6r-er-is, end thort. 



Bilis, is, f. choler, anger, me- I 

lancholy, the gull. 
Bitumen, mis, n. a kind of fat 

clay or slime, like pitch. 
Blatta, ae, f. a moth, a scar let - 

worm, purple. 
Bolus, i. m. a mass or lump 
Bolus, i.m. a mouthful, morsel 
Bombyx, ycis, m. a silk-worm, 

yarn spun by the worm. 
Boreas, ae, m. the north wind, 

the north. 
Bos, bovis,c. an ox, bull, or cow 
Braces, arum, f. pi. breeches, , 

trowsers. 
Brachium, i. n. the arm, the 

branch of a tree. 
BractSa, ae, f. a thin leaf, or 

plate of metal. 
Branchiae, arum, f. the gills of 

a fish. 
Brassica, ae, f. collyfiower, 

cabbage. 
Bruma, ae, f. the shortest day 
Bruma, ae, f. the winter solstice 
Bubo, onis, d. an owl 

Bucca, ae, f. the inside of the 

cheek, the cheek. 
Bufo, onis, m. a toad 

Bulbus, i. m. an onion-head 
Bulla, ae, f. a bubble of water, 

a seal. *j? 
Bulla, ae, £ a seal 

Bum, is, f. the ploughtail or 

handle. 
BUtyrum, i. n. butter 

Buxus, i. f. a box tree, box 

_ wood. 
Byrsa, ae, f. an ox-hide 

Byssus, i. f. finefiaX) linen 

C. 

Caballus, i. m. a pack-frf>rse f 
jo Ao&3y horse. 



Cacabus, i. m. aJtettle to boil 

meat in. 
Cachinnus, i. m. a loud laugh 
Cacumen, mis, n. the top of a 

thing, the peak. 
Caduceus, i. m. Mercury* s 

wand. 
C&dus, i. m. a cask 

Caelum, i.n.an engraving tool 
Caestus, us, m. a gauntlet, an . 

iron glove. 
Calamus, i. m. a stalk of corn, 

a reed. 
Calamus, i. m. a pipe, a quill 
C&l&thus, i. m.« basket, a milk 

vessel. 
Caliga, ae, f. a stocking, a 

buskin. 
CalTgo, mis, £ darkness, dim- 
ness of sight. 
C&lix, icis, m. a cup, a pot, a 

platter. 
Callis, is, m. a track made by 

beasts, a footpath. 
Callus, i. m. hard flesh or 

skin, brawn. • 
Calo, onis, m. a soldier's boy, 

any low servant. 
Calumnia, ae, f. slander, ca- 
lumny. 
Calx, cis, d. the heel, chalk or 

lime. 
Camelus, i. d. a carnal 

Camena, ae, f. a muse, poetry*, 

verse* 
Came>a, ae, f. a vault, an 

arched roof, a chamber. 
Caminus, i. m. a chimney, a 

hearth. 
Campana, ae, f. a bell 

Campus, i. m. an open field, 

a plain. 
Canalis, is, d. a spout or pipe, 

a kennel or gutter. 



Nouns sub. m a-€-us-um -€r-or^a-e#, c^a *Aorr 



Cancer, caneri, m. «* crab fish, 

pi. a lattice window, 
Canis, is, c. a dog or bitch 
Canistrum,i. n. an osier-basket 
Canna, ae, f. a cane or reed, a 

flip*. 
Cann&bis, is, f. " hemp. 

Canon, onis, m. a canon, a rule 
Canth&rus, i. m. a pot or jug 
C&per, pri. m. a he-goat) a buck 
C&pistrum, i. n, an halter or 

headstall^ a muzzle. 
Capo, onis, m. a capon 

Capsa, ae, f. a coffer 

Capulum, i. n. a hilt) haft 

Capulus, i. m. a handle 

Caput, capitis, n. the head 
Carbasus, i. f. fine linen 

Carbasa, drum, n. pi. the sail 

of a ship. 
Carbo, onis, m. a dead coal) 

also a burning coal. 
Career, eris, m. a prison) a 

goal) a starting place. 
Cardb, mis, m. the hinge of a 

door. 
Carduus, i. m. a thistle 

Carex, icis, f. sedge )Sheer grass 
Caries, iei, f. rottenness 

Carina, ae, f. the keel or bot- 
tom of a ship. 
Carmen, mis, n. a song y apoem 
Caro, carnis, f. flesh 

C arras, i. m. a car, cart) or 

wagon. 
Cartilago, mis, f. a gristle or 

tendon. 
Casa, ae, f. a cottage) a hut 
Caseus, i. m. ' cheese 

Cassis, idis, a helmet) a steel 

cap. 
Cassis, is, m. a hunter's net 
Castanea, ae, f. a chesnut) a 

chesnut-tree. 
2* 



Castra, drum, n. pi. a camp 
Castor, 5ris, m. a beaver or 

badger. 
Catena, ae, f. a chain, a link 
Caterva, ae, f. a band of sol- 
diers, a retinue. 
Cathedra, ae, f. a chair 

Catinus, i. m. a large dish or 

platter. 
Cauda, ae, f. a tail) the rump 
Caudex, icis, m. the trunk of 

a tree. 
Cavilla, ae, f. a scoff) jest 

Caula,ae, f. a sheep-cote 9 afold 
Caulis, is, m. the stalk of an 

herb. 
Caupo, onis, m. an innkeeper, 

a vintner. 
Causa, ae, f. a cause) sake, ac- 
count. 
Cautes, is, f. a ragged rock) a 

crag. 
Cedrus, i. f. a cedar tree 

Cella, ae, f. a cellar, a hut) a cell 
Centrum, i. n. the middle of a 

circle) the centre. 
Cepa, ae, f. an onion 

Cepe et Caepe, n. an onion. 

indec. 
Cera, ae, f. wax 

CerasGs, i. f. a cherry tree 
Cerdo, onis, m. a cobler, any 

mean mechanic* 
Cerebrum, i. n. the brain 

Ceremonia, ae, f. a rite or 

ceremony. 
Caeremonia, pomp or state 
Ceres, ens, f. the goddess of 

corn, corn. 
Cervix, Icis, f. the hinder part 

of the neck. 
Cervus, i. m. a hart, a stag 
Cespes, itis, m. a turf, a sod 
Cestustus^tcua marria^-%vcdfe. 



8 Nouns sub. in a-e-ur-us-um-6r-er-is, end short. 



Cura, ae, f. anxiety , care 

Curia, ae, f. a court, a senate- 
house, a ward or tribe. 
Cuspis, idis, f. the point of any 

weapon, a sting. 
Custos, ddis, c. a keeper, a 

guardian* 
Cutis, is, f. the skin 

Cyathus, i. m. a cup 

Cygnus, et Cycnus, m. a swan 
Cylindrus, i. m. a roller, a cy- 
linder. 
Cymba, ae, f. a boat or fiinnace 
Cymbalum, i. n. a cymbal 
Cytisus, i. d. a shrub like wil- 
lows, (good for milk. J 

D. 

Daemon, onis, m. a spirit, a 

demon. 
Dama, ae, d. a fallow-deer 
Damnum, i. n. harm, loss or 

damage. 
Daps, dapis, f. a banquet, dain- 
ties, (Daps seldom.) 
Delphin, inis, m. Delphinus, 

1. m. a dolphin. 
Delubrum, i. n. u church, a 

chapel. 
Dens, tis, m. a tooth, a tusk 

or fang. 
DEUS, DEI, m. GOD 

Di&b51us, i. m. the accuser, 

the devil. 
DiadSma,atis,n. a white fillet, 

a crown. 
Diaeta, ae, f. diet, food; also a 

dining-room. 
DttUdgus, i. m. a discourse, a 

dialogue. 

i,f. a diameter 
et dk£m 9 an action at 
a process. 




Dies, iei, m. d. pi. hi dies, a 

day. 
Digitus, i. m. a finger, an inch 
Discus, i. m. a dish or platter, 

a quoit. 
Dlvus, i. m. a god, a saint 
Dogma, atis, n. a decree, a 

maxim. 
Dolium, i. n. a tube, pipe, or 

hogshead. 
Dolus, i. m. guile or fraud 
Domimls, i. n. a master, a lord 
D5mus, ds, vel i. f. a house, a 

home. 
Ddnum, i. m. a gift or present 
Dorsum, i. n. the back 

Dos, otis, f. a portion or 

dowry, an endowment. 
Draco, onis, m. a dragon, or 

large serpent. 
Duellum, i. n. a battle, war 
Dumus, i.d. a bush, a bramble 

E. - 

Ebur, oris, n. an elephant's 

tooth, ivory. 
Echinus, i. m. an urchin or 

hedgehog. 
Eclipsis, is, f. failing, an 

eclipse. 
Ecldga, ae, f. an eclogue, or 

select poem. ;. 

Electrum, i. n. " amber 

Elegus, i. m. an, elegy, or 

mournful song. 
Elgmentum, i. n. an element 

or first principle. 
ElSphantus, i. m. an elephant 
El€phas, antis, m. an elephant 
Elysium, i. n. paradise,theEly- 

sian fields. Elysii, orum, m. 
Emplastrum, i.n. a plaster for 

a sore. 



Nouns sub. in &re-us-um-6r-er-is, end short. 



Emporium, i.n. a market, a fair 

Encomium, i. n. praise, com- 
mendation. 

Ensis, is, m. a sword, a rafiier 

Ephebus, i. m. a stripling, a 
youth. 

Ephemeris, idis, f. a day book, 
a journal. 

Ephippium, i. n. a saddle 

Ephorus, L m. the chief magis- 
trate of the Lacedemonians. 

Epigramma, atis, n. an inscrip- 
tion, an epigram. 

Epilogus, i. m. a conclusion, 
an epilogue. 

Episcopus, i. m. an overseer, 
a bishop. 

Epistola,ae, f. a letter, an efiistle 

Epitaphium, i. n. an inscrip- 
tion on a tomb, an epitaph. 

Epithalamium, i. n, a wedding 
song. 

Epitoma, ae. an abridgment, 
a compend. 

Epitome, es, an epitome, a com- 
pend. 

Epocha, ae, f. a date of time, 
as the birth of Christ. 

Epos. n. ind. a verse, a poem 

Epulum, i. n. pi. epiilae, arum, 
f. a banquet or feast. 

Equus, i. m. a horse 

Erebus, i. m. hell 

Eremus, i. f. a wilderness, a 
desert. 

Ergastulum, i. n. a workhouse, 
a prison. 

Ergo, abl, n. for the sake of, 
on account of 

Eruca, ae, f. a cankerworm, a 
caterpillar. 

Ervirm, i. n. a kind of pulse 
like vetches or tares. 

Esca, ae, f. meat or/oorf, a bait 



Esculus, i. f. a beach or mast 

tree. 
Ess£da, ae, f. Essedum, i. n. a 

chariot, chaise, or wagon. 
Ethica, ae, f. EthTce, es, f. mo- 
ral philosophy, ethics. 
Etymon, i. n. the true origin of 

a word. 
Evangelium, i. n. good news, 

the gospel. 
ExiphdmdLy&f. a pleasant sound 
Eurus, i. m. the east wind 
Examen, mis, n. a swarm of 

bees, an examination, test. 
Exemplum, i. n. an example 
Exta, drum, n. pi. the bowels 

or entrails. 

F. 

Faba, ae, f. a bean 

Faber, bri, m. a workman, an 

artist. 
Fabula, ae, f. a fable, a story, 

a play. 
Facies, iei, f. the face 

Faex, cis,f. dregs or lees, dross 

or scum. (Faex seldom used.) 
Fames, is, F. hunger, dearth 
Fagus, i. f. a beech-tree 

Falx, cis, f. a scythe or sickle 
Fama, as, f. fame, renown 
Famtila, ae, a maids ev ant 
Famulus, i. m. a man-servant 
Fanum, i. n. a temple or church 
Far, farris, n. corn of any sort 
Fas, n. ind. equity, right, a 

thing lawful. 
Fascia, ae, f. a swathing-band 
Fascmum, i. n. witchcraft 
Fascis, is, m. o bundle of rods, 

afaggot. 
FastTgium, i. n. the top or 

(vcigKt <tf a ti\tai&« 



■Y 



10 Nouns sub. in a^men-us-tim-8r-er-is, end short. 



Fastus, us, m. pride, haughti- 
ness. 
Favilla, ae, f. hot embers or 

ashes. 
Favonius, i. n. the west wind 
Favus, i. m. a honey-comb 
Faux, cis,f. (seldom) the jaws, 

the gorge, or gullet-pipe 
Fax,acis, f. a torch, a firebrand 
Febris, is, f. a fever, an ague 
Fecialis, is, m. a herald who 

proclaims war. 
Fel, fellis, n. gall, bitterness 
Felis, is, f. a cat 

Femen, mis, n. the inside of 

the thigh. 
Femma, a woman 

Foemina, a woman 

Femur, oris, n. the outside of 

the thigh. 
Fenestra, ae, f. a window 

Fera, ae, f. a wild beast or wild 

fowl. 
Ffcriae, feriarum, pi. f. a holy- 

day, a ft lay -day. 
Ferrum, i. n. iron, a sword 
FestGca, ae, f. a stalk or stem, 

a rod or wand. 
Fibra, ae, f. a fibre, a sucker 

at the root of plants. 
Fibula, ae, f. a buckle, a clasp, 

or button. 
Ficus, i. v. us, f. a fig-tree or fig 
Fidelia, ae, f. an earthen ves- 
sel, a crock. 
Fides, ei, f. faith, word or pro- 
mise, protection. 
Fides, is, f. a fiddle-string, a 

fiddle. 
Filius, i. m. a son 

:, lew, f. a fern or brake 
lum. i. n. a thread or string, 

i. f. the skirt of a gar* 



Finis, is, d. a design or end, a 
bound or border. 

Fiscus, i. m. a money-bag, the 
exchequer. 

Fistuca, ae, f. a rammer for 
driving piles or stones. 

Fistilla, ae, f. a pipe, a flute 

Flagrum, i. n. a whip or 

scourge. 

Flamen, mis, m. a priest, the 
high priest, 

Flamma, ae, f. aflame or flash 

Floccus, i. m. a lock of wool, 
the nap of cloth. 

Flos, oris, m. a flower or blos- 
som. 

Focus, i. m. a hearth, a house, 
afire. 

Foedus, Sris, n. a league, cove* 
nant, or treaty. 

Foenum, i. n. hay 

Foenus oris, n. interest of mo- 
ney, usury. 

Folium, i. n. the leaf of a tree 

• or book'. 

Follis, is, m. a leather purse, 
a pair of bellows. 

Fons, tis, m. a fountain or 
spring. 

Forceps, lpis, f. a pair of tongs, 
tweezers, or pincers. 

Forfex, icis, f. a pair of shears 
or scissors. 

Fdres, plur. a door. (pi. fords 
more used. J 

Forma, ae, f. a form or shape, 
beauty. 

Formica, ae, f. an ant or pismire 

Formldo, inis, f. fear, dread 

Fornax, kcis, f. a furnace 

Fornix, icis,m. an arch or vault 

Fors, tis, f. luck, chance, ha- 
zard. 

F6rum, i. n. a market-place, 
a place to hold courts. 



Nouns sub. in a^men-ur-iis-um-d>-er-is, end short. 1 1 



Fovea, ae, f. a pitfall in the 

ground for catching wild 

beasts. 
Fraenum, i. n. pi. nom. hi fraem 

et haec, a bridle. 
Fragum, i. n. a strawberry 
Framea, ae, f. a short spear, a 

- hunter* % staff. 
Frater, tris, m. a brother 

Fraus, dis, f. deceit, a fault, 

damage. 
Fraxkius, i. n. an ash tree 
Fretunt, i. n. a narrow sea, a 

strait. 
Frlgus, oris, n. cold, cold wea- 
ther, cool shade. 
Fritillus, i. m. a dice-box to 

throw dice out of. 
Frons, dis, f. the leaf of a green 

tree, a green leaf 
Frons, tis, f. the forehead, the 

front, the -van. 
Frustum, i. n. a bit, or broken 

piece. 

Frutex, icis, m. a shrub 

(Frux,) gen. frugis, i. em. e. f. 

any kind of fruit, corn, 

grain. 
Fucus, i. m. a drone-bee,paint, 

disguise. 
FtUIgo, mis, f. soot 

Fullo,onis, m. a fuller of cloth 
F&mus, i. m. smoke 

Funda, ae, f. a- sling, a net, a 

Budget. 
f Fundus, i. m. afield, a farm, 

a foundation. 
Fungus, i. m. a mushroom, a 

sponge. 
Flknis, m. a rope, cable, or cord 
FOnu&,ens,n. a funeral, death 
Fur, Oris, m. a thief, a slave 
Furca, as, f. a fork, a gallows 
Furfik, uris, m. bran 



Furnus, i. m. an oven, a fur- 
nace. 

Fuscina, ae, f. an eel-spear, a 
trident. 

Fustis, is, m. a club, staff, or 
cudgel. 

Fusus, i. m. a spindle 

G. 

Galea, ae, f. an helmet or head- 
piece. 
Gallus, i. m. a cock 

Gangren&, ae, f. a gangrene, or 

eating ulcer. 
Gaza, ae, f. treasure, wealth 
Gelu, n. frost, ice 

Gemma, ae, f. a young bud, a 

precious stone. 
Geiia, ae, f. the cheek 

Genista, ae, f. broom 

Gens, tis, f. a nation, family. 
Genius-ii, m. a spirit, a demon y 
which, according to the ancient^ 
presided over the birth and life of 
every man. 

Geometra, Geometres, ae, m. 

a geometrician. 
Georgica, orum, n. books-of 

husbandry. 
Germen, mis, n. a sprig or 

sprout. 
Gerrae, arum, f. hurdles, toys, 

or trifles. 
Gibbus, i. m. a bunch on the 

back. 
Gigas, antis, m. a giant, or 

person of huge stature. 
Gingiva, ae, f. the gum wherein 

the teeth are set. 
Glacies, ei, f. ice 

Gladius, i. m. a sword 

Glans, dis, i. m. an acorn, a 

chesnut. 



i 



12 Nouns sub. in a-e-us-ur-iim-or-m&i-er-isj end short. 



Gl§rea, ae, f. gravel, coarse 

sand. 
Gleba, ae, f. a clod or lump, of 

earth. 
Gils, gllris, m. a dormouse, a 

mouse that sleeps all winter. 
Glftbus, i. m. a bowl, a globe, 

a troop or knot of men. 
Glomus, eris, n. Gldmus, i. n. 

a clue of yarn or thread. 
Gloria, ae, f. glory, boasting 
Glossa, ae, f. a tongue, a sense 

or gloss. 
Gluten, inis, n. glue, paste, 

solder. 
Gnomon, onis, m. the tooth 

that shows a horse's age, the 

cock of a dial. 
Gossip ion, i. n. a cotton-tree, 

cotton. 
GrSMtus, i. m. a couch, a rest- 

ing-bcd. 
Gr&culus, i. m. the bird called 

a jackdaw or jaw. 
Graecia, ae. f. the country of 

Greece. 
Gramen, inis, n. grass, any 

herb. 
Grammatica, ae, f. grammar 
Grando, mis, f. hail 

Granum, i. n. a grain of any 

corn, a kernel. 
Gr&phium, i. n. an iron pen 

for writing on wax, a pencil. 
Gremium, i. n. a lap, the bosom 
Grex, egis, m. a flock or herd 
Grossus, i. d. a green or un- 
ripe fig, a hard lump. 
Grumus,i. m. a hillock of earth 
Grus, uis, £ v. m. the crane 
i[-.Oryp»i f phis, m. a griffon or 

monster, with eagle's wings 

mnd Hon** body. 

e, £ the gullet-pipe, the 




Gummi, n. ind. gu m that d 

from trees. 
Gurges, itis, m. a whirl 4 

gulf, or eddy. 
Gutta, ae, f. a drop of an 

quid, a spot or speck. 
Guttur, tiris, n. the th 
Gymnasium, i. n. a scho 

place of exercise. 
Gypsum, i. n. parget or p 

ter. 
Gyrus, i. m. a circuit, a & 

or ringlet. * 



H. 

Habena, ae, f. t?te reins 

Ifridle, a strap. 
Haedus, i. m. c 

H ee res, edis, c. an hei 

heiress. 
Halec, ecis,n. a herring-p\ 
Halex, ecis, f. a hen 

pickle. 
Hamus, L m. a fish hot 

a clasp like S. 
Hara, ae, f. a swine -ho ut 

hog-sty. 
H&riolus, i. m. a divim 

soothsayer. 
Harmonia, ae, f. concord^ 

lody, harmony. 
Harpyiae, arum, f. harpit 

ravenous birds. 
Hasta, ae, f. a spear, lane 

pike. 
Hebdom&s, adis, f. the nw 

seven, a week. 
Hedgra, ae, f. 

Harpuiae, arum, f. har t 

Vi 
HellSborum,!. n. hellei 

good for purging the b\ 



Nouns sub. in a-is-us-um-men-er-ar-6r-ur, end short. 13 



Helluo, et Heluo, onis, m. a 
glutton, a spendthrift. 

Hepar, atis. n. the liver 

Herba, ae, f. an herb 

Hernia, ae, m. a statue of Mer- 
cury. 

Herds, 6is, m. a hero, a person 
of high renown. 

Her us, i. m. the master of a 
family. 

Hesperus, i. m. the evening 
star, the evening. 

Hiems, emis, f. winter, a tem- 
pest, a storm. 

Hllum, i. n. the black of a 
bean, nothing. 

Hinnus, i. m. a mule, a nag 

Hircus. i. m. a he-goat 

HTriido, mis, f. a horse-leech 

HTrundo, mis, f. a swallow 

Historia, ae, f. history 

Histrio, onis, m. a stage- 
player. 

H616caustum, i. n. a whole 
b urn t' offering. 

Homo, inis, m. a man or wo- 
man, a person, a fellow. 

Honor et Honos, oris, m. ho- 
nour, gracefulness. 

Hora, ae, f. an hour, a space 
of time, a season. 

Hordeum, i. n. barley 

Horizon, ontis, m. the horizon, 
the circle where the earth 
and sky seem to meet. 

Horreum, i.n. a barn, a store- 
house. 

Hortus, i. m. a garden or 
orchard. 

Hospes, Ttis, m. an host or 
guest. 

Hostia, ae, f. a victim, a 

sacrifice. 

Hostis, is, c. an enemy 

3 



Humerus, i. m. the shoulder 

of man or beast. 
Humus, i. f. the ground, the 

earth. 
Hyades, urn. pi. f. the seven 

stars. 
Hydra, ae, f. a water-serpent 
Hydrla, ae, f. a water-bucket, 

a pitcher. 
Hymen, enis, ra. the god of 

marriage. 
Hymenaeus, i. m. a marriage 

song, marriage. 
Hymnus, L m. a hymn or song. 
Hypocaustum, i. n. a stove, 

stew, or hot-house. 



I. 



Janua, ae, f. a gate 

idea, ae, f. an idea, imagina- 
tion, a conception of a thing 
in the mind. 

idioma, atis, n. propriety in 
speech, an idiom. 

Idolum, i. n. an idol, an image 

Jeciir, 6ris, n. the liver 

Ignis, is. n. fire, the lightning, 
love. Virg. 

Ilex, icis, f. the holm-tree, the 
scarlet-oak. 

Ilia, ium, pi. n. the flank, the 
bowels. 

imago, mis, f. an image or pic- 
ture, a vision. 

Imber, bris, m. a shower of 
rain. 

Index, icis, in. a discoverer, 
an informer, an index. 

Induciae, arum, f. « truce or 
cessation of arms* 

Infula, ae. f. a turban or mitre. 

Inguen, mis, n. the groin, or 
lower part of the belly. 



j 4 Nouns sub. in a-us-um-ar-£r-or-is, end short. 



Instar, n. ind. form, likeness, 

as big as. 
Insula, ae, f. an island or isle 
Interpres, Stis, c. a mediator, 

an interpreter, 
Jocus, i. m. pi. hi joci et haec 

joca, a jest or joke. 
fra, ae, f. anger, wrath, rage 
Iris, idis, f. the rainbow 

Isthmus, i. m. a small neck of 

land. 
iter, ltmgris, n. a way, jour- 
ney, or march. 
Juba, ae, f. the mane of ahorse 

or other beast. 
Jubar, 3.ris, n. a sun-beam, the I 

morning star. 
Jugiilum, i. n. the throat 

Jugum, i. n. a yoke, the top. or 

ridge of a hill. 
Juncus, i. m. a bulrush 

Juniperus, i. f. the juniper 

tree. 
Jus, tiris, n. reason, right, law 
Jus, iiris, n. broth, pottage, 

gruel. 



L. 



Labium, et Labrum, i. n. the 
lip. 

Labor, et Labos, oris, m. la- 
bour, hardship, distress. 

Labyrinthus, i. m. a labyrinth 
or maze. 

Lac, ctis, n. milk 

Lacerna, ae, f. a riding coat or 
cloak. 

Lacertus, i. m. the arm 

Lacerta, ae, f. a lizard 

Uch&num, i. n. pot -fords of 

$mny kind. 

W/tifihijfm^ ae, f- a tear 



Lacinia, ae, f. the hem or fringe 
of a garment. 

Lactuca, ae, f. the herb lettuce 

Lacus, us, m. a lake or stand- 
ing pool. 

Lagena, ae, f. a ft agon, a stone 
bottle. 

Lama, ae, f. a puddle, a bog, 
a ditch. 

Lamentum, i. n. a lamenta- 
tion. 

Lamia, ae, f. a hag, a witch or 
sorceress. 

Lamina, ae, f. a plate of metal, 
a sword-blade. 

Lampas, adis, f. a lamp, a 
torch. 

Lana, ae, f. wool 

Lancea, ae, f. a lance, spear, 
or javelin. 

Lanista, ae, c. a fencing-mas- 
ter. 

Lanius, i. m. a butcher 

Lanx, cis, f. a broad dish, a 
charger, a balance. 

Lapis, idis, m. a stone 

Laqu£us, i. m. a noose, a trap, 
a halter. 

Lar, laris, m. a household god, 
a house. 

Lardum, i. n. bacon, lard 

Larix, icis, f. v. m. the larch* 
tree. 

Larva, ae, f. a vizard or mask, 
a hobgoblin. 

Larynx, ngis, f. the throat, the 
top of the wind-pipe. 

Lasanum, i. n. a chamber-pot 

Later, €ris, m. a brick, a tile 

Laterna, ae, f. a lantern 

Latex, icis, m. water, wine, 
any liquor. 

Latium, i. n. a country in Ita- 
ly, where Rome is built. 
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Latria, ae, f. honour, service, 

divine worship., 
Latro, onis, m. a hired soldier, 

a robber* 
katus, eris, n. the side 

Laurus, i. f. the laurel or bay- 

tree. 
Laus, dis, f. praise, renown 
Lebes, etis, m. a cauldron or 

kettle. 
Lectus, i. m. a bed or couch 
Legumen, mis, n. all kinds of 

pulse, as beans, peas, &c. 
Lembus, i. m. a bark, a fisher- 
boat. 
Lemures, urn. m. ghosts, hob- 

goblins. 
Leno, onis, m. a pimp or pan- 
der. 
Lens, dis. f. a nit of the head 
Lens, tis, f. a kind of pulse 

called lentiles. 
Leo, onis, m. a lion 

Lepor, et Lepos,oris, m. mirth, 

wit, a good grace. 
Lepra, ae, f. the leprosy 

Lepus, oris, m. a hare 

Lethargus, i. m. the sleepy 

disease, a lethargy. 
Lethirm, et Letum, i. n. death 
JLevTr, iri, m. a brother-in-law 
Lex, egis, f. a law, a term or 

condition. 
Lexicdn, i. n. a lexicon, a dic- 
tionary or word-book. 
Liber, ibri, m. the inner bark 

of a tree, a book. 
Libra, ae, f. a pound of amy 

thing, a pair of scales. 
Llcium, i. n. the woofofaweb, 

thread or yarn. 
Lictor, oris, m. a sergeant, a 

beadle. 
Lien, enis, m. the milt, the 
spleen. 



Lignum, i. n. wood, a log of 

timber. 
Ligo, onis, m. a spade, shovel 

or mattock. 
Ligustrum, i. n. privet 

(illium, i. n. a lily 

Lima, ae, f. a file 

Llmax, acis, d. a snail 

Limbus, i. m. the border of a 

garment, a selvage. 
Limen, inis, n. a door-thres- 
hold, a goal. 
Limes, itis, m. a bound or li- 
mit y a land-mark, a path. 
Limus, i. m. mud, slime, clay 
Linea, as, f. a line 

Lingua, as, f. the tongue, a Ian- 

guage. 
Linter, tris, d. a boat or wher- 
ry. 
Linum, i. n. fio-x, linen 

Lira, ae, f. a furrow, or ridge 

of land. 

Lis, itis, f. strife, a law-suit 

LItera, ae, f. Literae-arum, pi. 

a letter, an epistle, learning. 

Litus, et Littus, oris, n. the 

shore, or sea-side. 
Lituus, i. m. a crooked trum-. 

pet, a clarion. 
Locus, i. m. a place, pi. hi lo- 
ci et haec loca, places. 
Locusta, ae, f. a locust 

Logic a, ae, Logice, es, f. logic 9 

the art of reasoning. 
Lolium, i. n. a weed in com 

called darnel. 
Lorum, i. n. a thong of leather 
Lotos, et Lottis, d. the lote tree 
Lucerna, ae, f. a candle or light 
Lucrum, i. n. gain 

Lucus, i. m. a sacred grove 
Lues, is, f. pestilence, blasting 
Lumbus, i. m. the loin 
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LupimiB,i,m. et Lupinum,n.a 

lupine, kind of pulse, hops. 
Liipus, L m. a wolf, a pike, or 

sturgeon, 
Luscmia, ae, f. a nightingale 
Lustrum, i. n. a survey made 

every Jive years. 
Lustrum, i. n. a den of wild 

beasts, 
Luteum, i. n. the yolk of an 

Liitum, i. n. flay, mud 

Lux, ilcis, f. light 

Lychnus, i. m. a lamfi 

Lympha, ae, f. water 

Lynx, ncis, d. a sfiotted boast 

of quick sight, 
Lyra, ae, f. a harp, or lyre 

M. 

Macellum, i. n. a market for 

flesh ox fish, shambles, 
Maceria, ae. f. any wall in- 
closing grounds, 
Machma, ae, f. an engine or 

machine, a device, 
Machinator, oris, a projector 
Macula, ae, f. a spot or stain, 

a slur. 
M&gister, tri, m. a master 
Magnes, etis, m. a loadstone 
Magus, i. m. a magician, a 

diviner, 
Mala,ae, f. the ball of the cheek 
Malleus, i. m. a mallet or 

hammer, 
Malva, ae, f. the herb mallows 
Malum, i, n. wickedness, mis- 
chief, 
Malus, i. f. an apple-tree 

Mamma, ae, f. a breast or pap 
[&ne, n. ind. the morning 
i, ium, m. the souls of 
dead, spirits , ghosts. 




Mango, onis, m. a slave* 

merchant, a broker, 
Mannus, i. m. a nag, or little 

horse. 
Mantic a, ae, f. a wallet or ; 

portmanteau, 
Manus, us, f. the hand, a body 

of men. 
Mappa, ae, f. a table-napkin 
Mare, is, n. the sea 

Margarita, ae, f. a pearl or 

jewel. 
Margo, mis, d. a brim or 

brink, the margin. 
Marmor, oris, n. marble 

Marra, 33, f. a mattock or hoe 
Marsupium, i. n. a purse 

Martyr, yris, c. a witness, a 

martyr. 
Mas, maris, m. tht male of 

any creature, a man. 
Massa, ae, f. a lump of dough, 

or paste. 
Mat&ra, ae, f. a Gallic javelin f 

or spear. 
Mater, tris, f. a mother 

Materia, ae, Materies, ei, f. 

matter or stuff, timber. 
Matta, ae, f. a mat or mattress 
Matula, ae, f. a chamber-pot* 

an urinal. 
Matuta, ae, f. the goddess of 

the morning, 
Maza, ae, f. hasty -pudding, 

flummery. 
Medulla, ae, f. marrow 

Mel, mellis, n. honey 

Melo, onis, m. a melon 

Melos, N. A. V. melos, n* 

melody, a song or tune. 
Membrum, i. n. a member^ a 

limb. 
Menda, ae, f. Mendum, i. n. a 

blemish, fault in writing. 



Nouns sub. in a-us-er-il-iim-ur, end short. 
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Mendicus, i. m. a beggar. 

Mens, tis, f. the mind, judg- 
ment, understanding, 
Mensa, ae, f. a table 

Mensis, is, m. a month 

Mentum, i. n. the chin 

Merces, edis, f. wages, hire 
Merda, ae, f. ordure, dung 
Merx, rcis, f. merchant goods, 

merchandise, . 
Meta, ae, f. a goal, or turning 

post in races, 
Metallum, i. n. metal, a mine 
Metus, us, m. fear 

Mica, ae, f. a crumb or broken 

bit. 
Miles, itis, c. a soldier 

Milium, i. n. millet-seed 

Milvus, et MilVius, i. m. a 

kite or glead. 
Mimus, i. m. a mimic, a buf- 
foon. 
Mina, ae, f. a fiound in coin 

and weight. 
Mmae, arum, f. threats 

Minerva, ae, f. the goddess of 

• wisdom, nature, wisdom. 
Minister, tri, m. a servant 
Minium, i. n. red lead, ver- 
milion. 
Mirmillo, dnis, m. a fencer, a 

sword-player. 
Mitra, ae, f. a bonnet, mitre, 

or turban. 
M5dius, i. m. a bushel 

Mddus, i. m. a measure, a 

manner. 
Moechus, i. m. an adulterer, 

a debauchee. 
Moenia, ium,n. the walls of a 

town, a city. 
M51a, ae, f. a mill or millstone, 
meal. 

3* 



Moles, is, f. a mass or pile, a 

difficult matter. 
Monas, adis, f. the number 

one, an unit. 
M5neta, ae, f. money, coin 

Monile, is, n. a necklace or 

collar. 
M5nocerds,dtis,m. an unicorn 
Monopdlium, i. n. engrossing 

the whole sale, a monopoly, 
Mons, tis, m. a mountain 

Monstrum, i. n. a prodigy, a 

monster. 
Mora, ae, f. a delay, a pause 

or stop. 
Morbus, i. m. a disease 

Mors, tis, f. death 

Mortarium, i. n. a mortar for 

braying things in. 
Moms, i. f. a mulberry-tree 
Mds, oris, m. a manner or 

fashion. 
Mucro, onis, m. the point of a 

weapon, a sword. 
Mucus, i. m. snot, the filth of 

the nose. 
Mugil, et Mugflis, is, m. a 

mullet-fish. 
Mulcta, Multa, ae, a fine or 

mulct. 
Mulier, ens, f. a woman 

Mulus, i. rru a mule 

Mundus, i. m. the world, the 

universe. 
Mimus, eris, n. a gift, an 

office, a show. 
Murex, icis, m. a shell-fish of 

whose liquor a purple co- 
lour was made, purple. 
Murmur, iiris, n. a noise, o\ 

muttering. 
Murus, i. m. a wall 

I Mus, uris, m. a mouse 



\ 
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Nouns sub. in a-iis-urn-ar-dr-is, end short. 



Musa, ae, f. a muse, a song or 

poem. 
Musca, ae, f. a fly 

Muscus, i. m. moss growing 

on trees or walls. 
Myrlca, ae, f. a low shrub 

called a tamarisk. 
Myrrh a, ae, f. myrrh 

Myrtus, i. f. a myrtle-tree 

N. 

Naevus, i. m. a mole or mark 

on the body. 
Nanus, i. m. a dwarf 

Naris, is, f. the nostril 

Nassa, ae, f. a bow-net of 

twigs for catching fish. 
Nasus, i. m. the nose 

NatSs, is, f. a buttock, the 

haunch. 
Nauci. gen. n. an olive kernel, 

a nut-shell. 
Itf avis, is, f. a shift 

NausSa, ae, f. a qualm, or sea 

sickness. 
Nebula, ae, f. a mist or fog, a 

cloud. 
Nebiilo, Snis, m. an idle fel- 
low, a spendthrift. 
Nectar, aris, n. the drink of 

the gods, nectar. 
Nemus, oris, n. a wood or 

grove. 
Nenia, et Naenia, ae, f. a fu- 
neral or mournful song. 
Nepos, otis, m. a grandson, a 

spendthrift. 
Nervus, i. m. a nerve or 

sinew, a bow-string. 
Nex, (seldom) ecis, f. death, 

destruction. 
Niceterium, i, n. a reward for 
^victory, j 



Nidor, oris, m. savour, scent, 

or smell. 
Nidus, i. m. a nest 

Nimbus, i. m. a storm, a 

cloud, a sudden shower. 
Nitrum, i. n. nitre or saltpetre 
Nodus, i. m. a knot 

Norma, ae, f. a square or rule 
Nothus, i. m. a bastard 

Notus, i. m. the south-wind 
Noverca, ae, f. a step-mother 
Nox, noctis, f. night 

Nugae, arum, f. silly funeral 

verses, trifles. 
Numerus, i. m. number 

Nummus, i. m. a coin, a fiiece 

of money. 
Niirus, us, f. a daughter-m- 

law, a young lady. 
Nux, iicis, f. a nut 

Nympha, ae, f. a nym/ih or 

rural goddess. 



O. 

obelus, i. m. a sfiit or dagger 
obolus, i. m. Athenian coin, 

value five farthings. 
oceanus, i. m. the god of the 

sea, the ocean. 
Ocrea, ae. f. a boot 

oculus, i. m. the eye 

ode, es, et oda, ae, f. an ode, a 

song or hymn. 
Offa, ae, f. a bit or morsel 

olea, ae, f. an olive-tree, an 

olive. 
Olla, ae, f. a fiot 

olor, oris, m. a swan 

olus, eris, n. garden or fiot 

herbs. 
omasum, i. n. the paunch, a 
fat tripe. 
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flmen, mis, n. a presage, omen 
Onomasia,ae,f. a noun,a name 
onus, fcris, n. a burden or load 
Oppidum, i. n. a town 

Opsonium, et Obsdnium, i. n. 

fish, provision, 
opus, e>is, n. a work 

opus, indec. need, necessity 
opus, adj. indec. needful 

OpQs, untis, name of a city 
ora.se, f. a border, a coast or 

climate. 
Orbis, is, m. a circle or globe, 

the world. 
Orcus, i. m. the god Pluto, 

the place of the dead. 
Ordo, inis, m. order or rank, 
Organum, i. n. any instru- 
ment or organ. 
Ornus, i. f. a wild ash 

6s, oris, n. the mouth, the face 
6s, ossiSj n. a bone 

Ostium, i. n. a door, the 

mouth of a river. 
Ostrea, ae, f. et Ostreum, i. n. 

an oyster. 
Ostrum, i. n. a fish of the 

liquor whereof a scarlet or 

purple colour was made, 

Purple. 

otium, i. n. leisure, quiet, ease 

ovis, is, f. a sheep 

ovum, i. n, an egg 

. ' P. 

Pabulum, i. n. fodder or 

forage. 
Paean, anis, m. a song of 

praise or triumph. 
Paedagogus, i. m. a child's 

governor, a tutor. 
Paedor, oris, m. slovenliness, 

, filth for want of dressing. 



Paenula, et Pentila, ae. £ a 

thick riding-coat. 
Pagus, i. m. a village, a can- 
ton or district. 
Pala, se, f. a shovel or spade 
Palaestra, se, f. a wrestling or 

fencing school. 
Palatium, i. n. a palace 

Palatum, i. n. the palatcix 

roof of the mouth. 
Palea, ae, f. chaff ox straw, the 

gills of a cock. 
Palinodia, se, f. a recantation. 
Pall a, se, f. a large gown, or 

upper robe. 
Pallium, L n. a cloak 

Palma, se, f. the palm of the 

hand, a palm-tree, a sign of 

victory. 
Palmes, itis, a vine branch 
Palpebra, se, f. the eye-lid 

Palumbes, is, m. v. f. a ring-* 

dove, a wood-pigeon. 
Palus, udis, f. a fen or marsh, 

a pool. 
Palus, i. m. a peg or pin, a 

post or stake. 
Pampmus, i. m. the leaf ox 

shoot of a vine. 
Panis, is, m. bread 

Pannus, i. m* cloth or cloth- 
ing, a clout or rag. 
Papaver, eris, n. fioppy 

Papilio, dnis, m. a butterfly s 

also a tent. 
Papula, ae, f. a pimple or little 

bile. 
Papyrus, i. f. paper, or the 

shrub of which it is made. 
Parab61a, se, f. a comparison, 

a parable. 
Paradisus, i. m. paradise, a 

garden of pleasure. 
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Parasitus, i. m. a flatterer, a 

smell feast, or parasite. 
P&ries, Stis, m. the wall of a 

house. 
Parma, ae, f. a round buckler 
Pars, tis, f. a part or share, a 

fiarty. 
Passer, eris, m. a sparrow 
Pater, tris, m. a father or sire 
Patera, ae, f. a goblet or bowl 
Patina, ae, f. a fiot or fian to 

boil meat in. 
Pavo, onis, m. a peacock 

Pausa, ae, f. a stop, or pause 
Pax, acis, f. peace, leave or 

permission. 
Pectus, oris, n. the breast 

Pecus, pecoris, cattle 

Pecus, pecudis, f. cattle, a 

flock of sheep. 
Pelagus, i. n. the sea 

Pellis, is, f. a skin or hide 

Pelta, ae, f. a target like a 

half-moon. 
Pelvis, is, f. a bason 

Penna, ae, f. a feather or quill, 

a wing. 
Penuria, ae, f. want, scarcity 
Penus, -i, -us, -6ris, m. f. n. 

an inner room, a pantry, 
. victuals or provisions. 
Peplus, i. m. Peplum, i. n. a 

robe worn by goddesses. 
Pera, ae, f. a bag or scrip 

Perca, ae, f. a fish called a perch 
Perdix, Icis, f. v. m. a par- 
tridge. 
Penscelis, idis, f. a garter, a 

sort of breeches. 
Perna, ae, f. a gammon or 

pestle of bacon. 
Pero, onis, m. a high *ort of 

shoe. 



Persona, ae, f. a person, at. 

mask, an actor. 
Pertica, ae, f. a measuring 

staff, a pole or perch. 
Pes, edis, m. afoos 

Pessulus, i. m. a bar or bolt 
Pestis, is, f. a plague or infec- 
tion. 
Pet&so, onis, m. a leg of pork 

dried. 
Petasus, i. m. a broad-brimmed 

hat. 
Petra, ae, f. a rock 

Phalanx, ngis, f. a regtnxent, 

a squadron. 
Ph&lerae, arum, f. trappings or 

harness for horses. 
Pharetra, ae, f. a quiver of ar- 
rows. 
Pharmacum, i. n. a drug or 

medicine. 
Phaselus, i. m. v. f. a yacht, 

a galley. 
Phiala, ae, f. a cup or vial 

Philtra, pi. orum, n. love- 

charms, love-potions. 
Phoca, ae, f. a sea-calf 

Phoebus, i. m. the sun 

Physis, eos, f. nature 

Pica, ae, f. a magpie 

Picus, i. m. a woodpecker 
Pignus, oris, n. a pawn or 

pledge. 
Pila, ae, f. a ball or tennis 

PHa, ae, f. a square pillar 1 or 

pile. 
Pileus, i. m. a hat, cap, or 

bonnet. 
Plleum, i. n. a hat, cap, or 

bonnet. 
Pilum, i. n. a javelin or dart 
Pilus, i. m. a hair 

Pincerna, ae,c. a butler, a cup- 
bearer. 
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Pinna, ae, f. a fin, a wing or 

pinion, a pinnacle. 
Pinus, i. f. a pine-tree, a ship. 
Piper, ens, n. pepper 

Pir&ta, ae, m. a sea-robber, a 

pirate* 
Pirus, i. f. a pear tree 

Piscis, is, m. a fish 

Pisum, i. n. pease, a pea 

Pituita, ae, £ phlegm or rheum 
Pix, icis, f. pitch 

Placenta, ae, f. a cake, a sweet 

cake. 
Plaga, ae, f. a climate, a net, a 

curtain. 
Plaga, ae, f. a wound, the 

mark of a blow. 
Plagium, i. n. manstealing, or 

stealing of slaves. 
Planta, ae, f. a plant, a graff, 

the sole of the foot. 
Plit&nus, L f a plane-tree 
Pl&tea* ae, £ a broad street, a 

contt-yard. 
Plaustrum, et Plostrum, i. n. a 

cart or wagon. 
Plostellum, i. n. a small cart 
Plebs, ebis, f. the common 

people, the mob. 
Pleiades, um, f. the seven 

stars. 
Plinthus, i. m. the base, or 

square foot of a pillar, 
Pluma, ae, f. a downy feather 
Plumbum, i. n. lead 

Piute us, i. m. a press for 

books, a bedstead. 
Podagra, ae, f. the gout in the 

feet. 
Poena, ae, f. punishment, 

penalty r pain. 
Poeta, ae, m. a poet 

P51enta, ae, f. malt, dried fiour 

or barley. 



Pollen, mis, n. Pollis, ink, m\ 

fine flour. 
Polus, i. m. the pole, heaven 
Pompa, ae, f. pomp, show, a 

procession. 
Pomum, i. n. an apple, any 

tree-fruit. 
Pondus, eris, n. weight 

Pons, tis, m. a bridge 

Pontus, i. m. the sea 

Popa, ae, m. a butcher-pries t % 

who slew the sacrifice. 
Poples, itis, m. the ham of the 

leg, the knee. 
Popiilus, i. £ a poplar-tree. 
Popiilus, i. m. the people, a 

nation. 
Porcus, i. m. a hog, sow, or 

; Porrum, i. n. a scallion, a leek 
Porta, ae, f. a gate, a narrow 

pass. 
Poms, L m. a pore or small 

hole in the skin. 
Postis, is, m. a door-post, a 

door. 
Praeco, onis, m. a common 

crier, a preacher, a herald. 
Praeda, ae, f. prey or booty 
Praedium, i. n. a farm, an 

estate. 
Praelium, i. n. a battle 

Praemium, i. n. a reward, a 

prize. 
Praes, dis. c. a surety, bail 
Praestigiae, arum, £ juggling 

tricks, legerdemain. 
Praetor, oris, m. a judge, a 

chief magistrate, a general, 

an admiral. 
Pratum, i. n. a meadow 

Presbyter, Sri, m. an elder 
Pretium, i. n. a price 



%.:.i 
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Nouns tub. in &-u^um-gr-a>-is, end short. 



Privignus, i. m. a son-in-law, \ Pulvinar, aris, n. a bolster ', a 



a 8tefi8on. 
Proboscis, Mis, f. an elephant's 

trunk. 
Prdbrum, i. n. reproach, dis- 
grace. 
Procella, ae, f. a storm or 

tempest. 
Proceres, urn, m. the nobles or 

grandees. 
Prodi gium, L n. a prodigy , a 

miracle. 
Prologus, i. m. a prologue or 

preamble. 
Prooemium, i. n. a pre/ace or 

proem. 
Propheta, ae, m. a prophet 
ProphStes, ae, m. a prophet 
Prora, ae, f. the forecastle of a 

ship, the. prow. 
Prosddia, ae, f. prosody, or the 

art of pronouncing truly. 
Pruina, «> f. hoar-frost 

Pruna, ae, f. a burning or live 

coal. 
Prunus, i. f. a plum-tree 

Psittacus, i. m. a parrot 

Ptisana, ae, f. barley boiled in 

water, ptisan. 
Pubes, is, f. the first hair on 

the chin, youth. 
PuSr, eri, m. a boy 

Pugnus, i. m. the fist 

Pulex, icis, m. a flea 

Pullus, i. m. a young colt, a 

chick, a sprout. 
Pulmo, onis, m. the lungs 
Pulpa, ae, f. the pulp or juicy 

part of meat. 
Pulpitum, i. n. a pulpit, desk, 

or scaffold. 
Puis, tis, f. water-gruel, 

hasty -pudding, pap. 



pillow. 

Pulvis, €ris, d. dust 

Pumex, icis, d. a pumice-stone 
Puppis, is, f. the stern of a 

ship, the poop. 
Pupus, i. m. a babe, a puppet 
Purpura, ae, f. purple 

Pus, uris, n. putrid matter 
Puteus, i. m. a draw-well, a 

pit. 
Pyra, ae, f. a funeral pile, a 

bonfire. 
Pyramis, idis, f. a pyramid, a 

spire. 
Pyropus, i. m. a carbuncle, a 

red spot. 
Pyxis, idis, f. a box, a gaily pot 

Q. 

Qualus, i. m. a twig-basket 
Quercus, Us, f. the oak-tree 
Quies, etis, f. rest, ease, quiet 
Quisquiliae, arum, f. sweep- 
ings, refuse. 

R. 

R&bies, Si, f. madness, fury, 
rage. 

R&bula, ae, f. a jangling fel- 
low, a wrangler. 

Raxemus, i. m. a cluster of 
grapes, ivy berries. 

R&dius, i. m. a ray of the sun, 
a rod, the spoke of a wheel. 

Radix, Icis, f. a root 

Ramex, icis, m. a disease call- 
ed the rupture. 

Ramus, i. m. a bough or 

branch. 

Rana, ae, f. « frog 



Nouns sub. in fc-tts-iim-e-or-is, ety end *hon. 






Rapa, ae, f. et Rapum, i. n. a 

turnift. 
Raphanus, i. m. a radish 

Rastrum, i. n. pi. rastri et ras- 

tra, a rake or harrow, 
Ratis, is, f. afloat of timber, 

a raft, a shift, 
Religio, onis, f. religion, a 

scruftle, an oath, 
Remus, i. m. an oar 

Ren, enis, m. the kidneys or 

reins. 
Res, el, f. a thing, matter, an 

estate, emftire, government, 
Resina, ae, f. rosin 

Restis, is, f. a rofte 

Rete, is, n. a net 

Rhamnus, i. m. a white 

bramble, buckthorn, 
Rheda, ae, f. a chariot or coach 
Rhetor, oris, m. a rhetoric 

master or rhetorician, 
Rheuma, atis, n. rheum 

Rythmus, i. m< rhyme or metre 
Rima, ae, f. a cleft, a chink, a 

cranny, 
Ripa, ae, f. the bank of a river, 

the sea-shore, 
Ritus, us, m. a rite or ceremo- 
ny, a custom, 
Rlvus, i. m. a brook or river 
Rixa, ae, f. a squabble or 

quarrel, 
Robur, oris, n. oak, heart of 

oak, strength, 
Rdgus, i. m. a funeral ftile, a 

great fire of wood. 
Ros, oris, m. dew 

Rosa, ae, f. a rose 

Rostrum, i. n. a bird's bill, a 

shift's beak. 
Rdta, ae, f. a wheel 

Rtibus, i. d. a bramble or 

blackbcrry4>ush. 



Rudis,is,f. \ Hastiness. 

Ruga, ae, f. a fila* . 

Rumor, oris, m. Ytfj afield- 

fame, a stream, 
Rupes, is, f. a -jsister 

RUs, uris, n. the countk or 

Ruscus, i. m. butcher' s-broom 
Ruta, ae, f. the herb rue 



S. 



Sabbatum, i. n. the sabbath 
Sabulum, i. n. small sand, or 

gravel, 
Saburra, ae, f. ballast of a shift; 

also the name of a street in 

Rome, 
Saccharum, i. n. sugar 

Saccus, i. m. a sack or bag 
Saglna, ae, f. cramming or 

stuffing, fatness, 
Sagitta, ae, f. an arrow 

Sagum, i. n. a soldier's cloak 

or cassock. 
Sal, alis, m.-v. n. salt, wit or 

humour. 
Salebra, ae, f. a rugged way, 

any difficulty. 
Saliva, j/t, f. 8 ft it tie 

Salix, icis, f. a willow, or 

sallow. 
Salmo, onis, m. a salmon 

Salum, i. n. the sea 

Salus, utis, f. health, safety, 

salutation. 
Sambuca, ae, £ a dulcimer or 

sackbut, 
Sambucus, i. f. an alder-tree 
Sandalium, i. n. a sandal or 

sliftfter. 
Sanguis, inis, n. blood, family 
Sanies, ei, f. ftutrid blood 
Sapo, onis, m. soaft 
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Nouns gpfsub. in a-ua-um-is, end short. 



Privignus, i. nth. a lifeguard 
a stepson* m. a Persian lord, 
Probosc^roy. 

^ r wfa, et Satira, ae, f. a satire, 
Probr lampooning poem. 

&tyrus, i. m. a creature like 
P a wild man, a satyr. 
Saxum, i. n. a great stone 
Scala, ae, f. a ladder or stair 
Scamnum, i. n. a bench 

Scapha, ae, f. a skiff ov boat 
Scapula, ae, f. the shoulder- 
blade. 
Scelus, ens, n. wickedness, 

mischief. 
Scena, ae, f. a stage for plays, 

a shade, a pavilion. 
Sceptrum, i. n. a king's scep- 
tre, a mace. 
Scheda, ae, f. a sheet or scroll, 

a note or bill. 
Schola, ae, f. a school or col- 
lege. 
Scintilla, ae, f. a spark of fire 
Sclpio, onis, m. a walking- 
staff, a crutch. 
Scirpus, et Sirpus, i. m. a rush 

or bulrush. 
Siurus, i. m. a squirrel 

Scobs, obis, f. saw-dust, fil- 
ings. 
Scopae, arum, f. a broom or 

besom. 
Scftpulus, i. m. a high rock in 

the sea.. 
Scopus, i. m. a mark to shoot 

at, an end, design, scope. 
Scorpio, onis, m. a scorpion 
Scorpius, i. m. a scorpion 
Scortum, i. n. a harlot, a 

whore. 
Scrinium, i. n. a casket, a cof- 
fer, a box. 
Scrobs, obis, in. v. f. a ditch 



Scrupus, i. m. a little s 

stone. 
Scrupulus, i, m. a very < 

stone falling into the 

a doubt. 
Scruta, orum, n. lumber 

clothes. 
Scurra, ae, m. a buffbt 

mimic. 
Scutica, ae, f. a whip, a *i 
Scutum, i. n. a shield, bu 
Scyphus, i. m. a large a 

bowl. 
Seculum, i. n. an age, a 

time, 100 years. 
Securis, is, f. an axe or ha 
Sedes, is, f. a seat, a «< 

ment. 
Seditio, onis, f. mutiny, 

cord. 
Sgges, etis, f. a corn-fit 

crop. 
S^men, inis, n. 
Semita, ae, f. a foot-pa 

way. 
Sentina, ae, f. a sink or d 

a ship's pump. 
Sentis, is, m. a briar, bra 
Sepes, is, f. a hedge or J 
Sera, ae, f. a lock 01 

Sericum, i. n. 
Sermo, onis, m. a speech, 

course. 
Serra, ae, f. a 

Serum, i. n. whey, buttet 
Servus, i. m. a man-ser- 

a slave. 
Seta, ae, f. a bi 

Sevum, et Sebum, i. n. ta 

suet. 
Sexus, us, m. the male 

male sex. 
Slbilus, i. ra. SlbSum r i 

hissing. 



-g. 



Nouns sub. in a-um-us-is-men-er-fcr, end short. 25 



Sibylla, ae, f. a prophetess, a 

sybil. 
Slca, ae, f. a dagger or fioniard 
SKdus, eris, n. a star, a con- 
stellation. 
Signum, i. n. a sign or token, 

a seal, a flag or ensign. 
Slier, eris, n. a dwarf -sallow, 

an osier. 
SQex, icis, d. a flintstone 

SilTgo, inis, f. a kind of corn 

very like wheat. 
Siliqua, ae, f. a husk 

Silva, ae, f. a wood 

Simila, ae, f. flour 

STnapi, n. indcc. mustard 

Sindon, onis, f. flne linen 

Singultus, us, m. a hickup, 

a sob, sobbing. 
Sinus, us, m. the bosom or lap, 
a bay of the sea, a winding. 
Sipho, 5nis, m. a tube, a sy- 
ringe. 
Siren, enis, f. a mermaid, mu- 
sic or melody. 
Slrius, i. m. the dog-star 

Sistrum, i. n. a timbrel or 

kettle-drum. 
SitiS, is, f. thirst 

Soccus, i. m. a low shoe worn 

by comedians. 
Socer, eri, m. a father-in-law 
Sftdalis, is, m. a companion, 
. a crony or comrade. 
Sol, dlis, m. the sun 

Solium, i. n. a throne 

Solum, i. n. the ground, the 

sole of the foot. 
Somnus, i. m. sleep, 

Sonus, i. m. a sound 

Sophisma, atis, n. a false 

argument. 
Sopor, oris, m. a deep sleep, 
death. 



Sordes, is, f. nastiness* 

nigga rdliness. 
Sorcx, icis, m. a rat, a field- 
mouse. *■ 
Soror, oris, f. a sister 

Sors, tis, f. a lot, luck or 

chance, Sk oracle. 
Spado, onis, m. an eunuch 
Spams, i. m. a small dart} 

also a sea-fish. 
Spatium, i. n. space 

Spelunca, ae, f. a cave, a 

grotto. 
Sphaera, ae, f. a sphere or 

globe. 
Spica, ae, f. an ear of corn 
Spina, a&, f . a thorn, the 

backbone. 
Spinther, eris, n. a buckle or 

clasp. 
Splra, ae, f. a circle, a coil ol* 

wreath. 
Splen, enis, m. the milt or 

spleen. 
Spolium, i. n. spoil, booty, k 

cast skin, slough. 
SpongTa, ae, f. a sponge 

Spontis gen. abl. sponte, of 

one's own accord. 
Sporta, ae, f. a basket, a bird* 

cage. 
Spuma, ae, f. foam or froth 
Squama, ae, f. the scale of a 

fish. 
Squilla, ae, f. a sea onion, a 

leek, a lobster, m prawn or 

shrimp. 
Stadium, i. n. a furlong, a 

place for running race** 
Stagnum, i. n. a pool, stand' 

ing water. 
Stamen, inis, n. flax on the 
I distaff'^ ^am va \>fc* W***-v 

Jibres of fila-at** 
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Nouns sub. in a-us-tbn-er-iir, end short. 



Stannum, i. n. tin or pewter 
Statera, ae, f. a Roman balance 
Stella, ae, f. a star 

Stemma, atis, n. * a stem, 

pedigree, lineage, 
Stercus, oris, n. dung 

Stigma, atis, n. #a mark or 

brand, infamy. 
Stilus, et Stylus, i. m. a /ten 

to write with on wax tables, 

a stile. 
Stimulus, i. m. a sfiur 

Stipes, itis, m. a stake 

Stips, lpis, f. a small coin, 

alms, fiay or wages. 
Stipula, ae, f. * stubble, a fiifie 

(of straw J a shepherd's 

pipe.' 
Stiria, ae, f. a hanging drop,, 

or icicle, snot. 
Stirps, is, d. the stalk of a 

tree, f. issue, offspring. 
Stiva, ae, f. the plough tail or 

handle. 
Stola, ae, f. a long robe, a 

matron's gown. 
Stolo, onis, m. a shoot or twig, 

an useless sucker, a block- 
head. 
Stomachus, i. m. the stomach, 

passion, humour. 
Strabo, onis, m. one that is 

sguint-eyed. 
Stritagema, atis, n. a strata- 
gem, policy in war. 
Strena, ae, f. a new year's 

Struma, ae, f. a wen or swell- 
ing on the neck. 

Stupa, ae, f. tow, hards, or 
oakum. 

Stuprum, i. n« whoredom, a 
rape, 



Sturnus, i. m. a bird called a 

starling. 
Styx, ygis, f. the name of at* 

river or lake in hell, hell. 
Suber, eris, n. the cork-tree^ 

cork. 
Sublica, ae, f. a pile driver* 

into the water or the ground 

for building. 
Subucula, ae, f. . a shirt or 

smock. 
Sudes, is, f. a stake, a barbed 

spear. 
Sulcus, i. nu a furrow, a 

stream of light. 
Sulphur, uris, n. brimstone^ 

sulphur. 
Sftra, ae, f. the calf of the leg, 

a boot, a. buskin. 
Surciilus, i. m. a graff or 

sprig, a scion. 
Sus, uis, c. a boar, sow, or pig 
Susurrus, i. m. a whisper, a 

hum or buzz. 
Syllsiba, ae, f. a syllable 

Symbola, ae, f. a club or share 

of a reckoning. 
Symbolum, i. n. a sign or 

token. 
Symphonia, ae, f. harmony, 

concert in music. 
Symposium, i. n. a drinking 

together, a feast. 
Synagoga, ae, f. a congrega- 
tion, a synagogue. 
Syntaxis, eos, f. construction, 

syntax. 
Syrtis, is, f. a quicksand 

Sy sterna, atis, n. a system, or 

body of a science. 

T. 

Taberna, ae, f. a shop, an inn 
or tavern* 



Nouns sub. in &-iis-um-lfs-£s, end short. 
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Tabes, is, f. a consumption, 

an infection, poison. 
Tabula, ae, f. a board, plank, 

a map, picture. 
Taeda, et Teda, ae, f. a torch 

used at weddings, a wed- 
ding, a marriage song. 
Taenia, ae, f. a riband or fillet, 

a wreath. 
Talentum, i. n. a talent, or 

sum of money. 
Talpa, ae, d. a mole 

T&lus, i. m. the ancle, a cube 

or dye. 
Tapes, etis, m. tafiestry 

Tartarus, i. m. pi. N. Hi tar- 

tari, orum> hell 

Taurus, i. m. a bull 

Taxus, i. f. the yew-tree 

Tela, ae, f. a web 

TellGs, tiris, f. the earth, earth 
Telum, i. n. a dart 

Temetum, i. n. strong wine 
Temo, onis, m. the pole or 

draught-tree of a coach, 
Templum, i. n. a heathen 

•temple. 
Tempus, oris, n. time, a 

temple of the head. 
Tenebrae, arum, f. darkness 
Terebra, ae, f. an auger 

Tergum, i. n. the back, a hide, 

a target. 
Termes, itis, m. a bough or 

twig. 
Terminus, i. m. a bound or 

limit, a term. 
Terra, ae, f. the earth, the 

ground. 
Tesqua, orum, n. rough 

places, wood grounds. 
Tessera, ae, f. a dye or tally, 

a watchword, a ticket. 



1 Testa, ae, f. an earthen pot, a 
shell. 
Testis, is, c. a witness 

Thalamus, i. m. a bride- 

chamber, marriage* 
Theatrum, i. n. a theatre, a 
play-house or stage for 
plays. 
Theca, ae, f. a sheath, a case 
Thema, atis, n. a theme, a 

subject. 
Theologus, i. m. a divine, or 

student in divinity. 
Thermae, arum, f. hot baths 
Thesaurus, i. m. a treasure 
Thorax, acis, m. the breast or 

breastplate. 
Thus, iiris, n. frankincense 
Thymum, i. n. the herb thyme 
Thynnus, i. m. a tunny fish 
Thyrsus, i. m. a spear wrap- 
ped about with ivy, the 
thyrsus of Bacchus. 
Tiara, ae, f. et Tiaras, ae, m. a 

turban or mitre. 
Tibia, ae, f. the shin-bone, a 

flute or pipe. 
Tignus, i. m. a rafter, a 

plank, a joist. 
Tignum, i. n. a rafter, a 

plank or joist. 
Tigris, idis, et is, f. a tiger 
Tilia, ae, f. a linden or lime 

tree. 
Tinea, ae, f. a moth in books 

or clothes. 
Tiro, et Tyro, onis, m. an 
apprentice, a novice, a be- 
ginner. 
TTtio, onis, m. a firebrand 
Titulus, i. m. a title 

Toga, ae, f. a gown 

Tomus, i. m. a volume, a 
section « 



£8f Nouns sub. in a-us-um-Ss-fcr-or-iir-is, end short* 



Tophus, i. m. a sand, or 

gravel stone, 
Tornus, i. m. a turner* s wheel 

or lathe , a graving tool. 
Torus, i. m. a bed, marriage 
Tori, orum, pi. brawny, or 

strong muscles, 
Toxicum, i. n. poison, venom 
Trabs, abis, f. a beam or large 

tree, 
Tragoedia, ae, f. a tragedy 
Tragiila, ae, f. a javelin with 

a barbed head, 
Trames, itis, m. a cross way 

or fiat h. 
Tribulus, i. m. a thistle, a 

bramble, 
Tribus, us, f. a tribe or ward 
Tricae, arum, f. hairs fetter- 
ing birds feet, toys. 
Triclinium, i. n. a bed for 

three to sit on at table, a 

dining-room. 
Trio, onis, m. a ft lough-ox 
Triones, um, pi. the constel- 
lation of 7 stars, Charles 3 

wain, 
Tripiidium, i. n. a dance, a 

trifi, a Caper. 
Triticum, i. n. wheat 

Triumphus, i. m. a triumfih 
Trochlea, ae, f. a fiully 

Trochus, i. m. a tofi that 

boys scourge, 
Tropaeum, i. n. a trofihy, or 

spoils hung ufi, 
Truncus, i. m. the trunk or 

body of a tree without the 

branches, 
Trutina, ae, f. a balance, an 

examination. 
Tuba, ae, f. a fiifie 

Tuba, ae, f. a trumpet 



Tuber, eris, n. a mushroom, <r 

bump, a protuberance. 
Tuber, eris, n. a cork-tree, a 

cork. 
Tiimultus, (is, m. an uproar 

or mutiny, 
Tumtilus, i. m. a hillock^ a 

tomb or grave* 
Tunica, ae, f. a coat 

Turba, ae, f. a crowd, a bustle, 

the multitude. 
Turbo, inis, m. a whirlwind 
Turben, mis, m. / a storm . 
Turdus, i. m. a thrush or 

blackbird; also a fish, 
Turma> ae, f. a troop of horse, 

a company of horsemen, 
Turris, is, f. a tower or turret, 

a fortification, 
Turtur, iiris, m. a turtle-dove 
Tussis, is, f. a cough 

Tympanum, i. n. a timbrel, e 

drum, 
Typus, i. m. a type, a figure', 

a model, a stamp, 
Tyrannus, i. m. a king, a 

tyrant. 



V. 

Vacca, ae, f. « cow 

Vaccinium, i. n. a hyacinth 
Vagina, ae, f. a scabbard or 

sheath, 
Vallis, is, f. a valley or dale 
Vallus, i. m. a stake or 

palisado, 
Valvae, arum, f. fblding-doors 
Vannus, i. f.. a fan to winnow 

corn with. 
Vapor, oris, m. vapour, steam, 

or he at. 



Nouns sub. in S-fis-Gm-e'r-tr-Ts-e's, end shore. 



Vappa, se, f. insipid wine, a 


Veru. n. a sfiil 


spendthrift, a senseless fel- 


Vervex, ecis, m, a wether* 


loxe. 


sheep. 


VarLx, icj»i m. . a crooked 


Vesica, se, f. the bladdet 


sweU'diiein in the leg. 


Vespa, x, f. a wasp 


Vas, atlis, m. o surety or bail 


Vesper, eris, m. the evening 


Vas, usis, a. pi. a, orum, a 


star, the west. 


ve&scl, a ftieCe qf plate. 


Vestibiilum, i. n. a porch or 


- Vales, is, c. a firophe't or seer, 


entry. 


\-. .fifioet. 


Vestis, is, f. a garment, a vest 


Vecoidia, x, S. foliy, mad- 


Via, x, f. a way or street, a 


•^ness. 
Vcles, Ttis, m. a light-armed 


journey. 


Vibex, Icis, m. the mark of a 


roJdjjr, jj dragoon. 


blow, a welt. 


iyVelunf, i. n. a veil, a sail 


Vicia, se, f. a vetch or tare 


jf Veittj'"{e, f. . a vein, the grain 
of wood, -j ■ i 


VictTma, x, f. a victim or 

sacrifice. 


.• Venenum, i. n. ■"-. poison 


Vicus, i, m. a street of houses. 


i Venia, ae, f. pardon, per mis - 


a village, a square. 


■■■- sion, favour. 


Vigilia, eg, f. a match by 


Venter, tris, m. the belly 


night, a sentry. 


VentrEciilus, i.iu. the stomach 


Villa, x, f. a country-house, 


- Ventus, i. m. the wind 


a farm. 


' Venus, eris, f. the goddess 


Villus, i. m. wool, hair, nap 


■■• oj.love, beauty. 


in cloth. 


Vepres, is, m. a brier or 


Vindex, Tcis, c. an avenger, a 


«;■ bramble. 


defender. 


Vir, ens, n. the sfiring-time, 


Vinum, i. n. wine 


u. spring. 


Viola, se, f. a violet, a purple 


■, Verbena, se, f. the herb ver- 


colour. 


vain, any sacred leaves. 


Vipera, se, f. a viper 


Verberis Gen. Abl. verbere,n. 


VTr, in, m. a man, any male 


a scourge or lash. 


Virga, se, f. a twig or rod 


Verbum, i. n. a word 


Virgo, inis, f. a virgin or 






Verna, X, m. a home-born 


Virus, i. n. poison, or venom 


slave. 


Vis, is, im, i. f. force, power, 


VerreSj is, m. a boar-pig 


qiiantity. 


Verruca, se, f. a wart, a 


Vires, virium, pi. strength 


hillock. 


Viscus, eris, n. a bowel or 


Vertebra, x, f. a joint in the 


en trail. 


back bone. 


Viscus, i. m. birdlime, glue 


Vertex, icis, m. the crown 


Vlta,*,f. lifts a. to* <3 


of the head. 


\ K-oi-ns. 
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Nouns sub. in a-us-iim-er-dr-is, tn&'ahort* 



Vitellus, i. m. the yolk of an 

egg* 
Vitis, is, f. a vine, a cen* 

turion 9 s rod, 
Vitium, i. n. any blemish, 

depravity, vice, 
Vitricus, i. m. a step-father 

or father-in-law. 
Vitrum, i. n. glass 

Vitta, ae, f. a fillet or garland 
Vitiilus, i. m. a calf 

•— Gen. vicis, em, e\ f. a 

change, turn, or stead. 
Uber, eris, n. an udder, fer- 
tility, or fruitfulness. 
Ulcus, eris, n. an ulcer or bile 
Uligo, mis, f, moistness 

Ulmus, i. f. the elm-tree 

Ulna, ae, f. a man 9 s arm, an ell 
Ulva, ae, f. reet or sea-weed 
Uliila, ae. f. an owl 

Umbilicus, i. m. the navel 
Umbo, onis, m. the boss of a 

buckler. 
Umbra, ae, f. a shadow or 

shade. 
Uncia, a, f. the 12th part of 

any whole, an ounce, an 

inch. 
Unda, ae, f. a wave or surge, 

a crowd. 
Unguis, is, m. a nail of the 

hand. 
Unio, onis, m. a pearl called 

the union. 
Vola, ae, f. the hollow or palm 
*fthe hand. 



Vomis, et Vomer, ens* n. tht 

coulter or ploughshare. 
Urbs, bis, f . w jbl cit% 

Urceus, i. m. a watpt^pitchp 
urina, ae, f. "C «*jpi 

Urna, ae, f. a p itcher^ ij&fiot 

an urn. >,*?'■ 'V 

Ursus, i. m. ? q%ef$e4 

liter, tris, m* a bla 

leathern bottle. 
uva, ae, f. a grape y a clustoj^&i 
Versus, us, K a single Jtye^pr- 

verse. P : ' _ - - 

Vuigus, i. m. v. n. the com- 




mon people. 


.i 
■^ ^*» i • 


Vulnus, eris, n. 


a wodHti': 


Vulpes, is, f. 


afo& 


Vultur, iiris, vu 


a vulture 


Vultus, us, m. 


the coun* 


tenance. 


■ • ■ 


Uxor, oris, f. 


a wife 



z. 



Zelus, i. m. ardent desire, 
zeal, emulation. 

Zenith, n. indec. the zenith, 
or point over our heads. 

Zephyrus, i. m. the west wind y 

Zingiber, eris, n. ginger 

Zodiacus, i. m. the zodiac, a 
belt or circle in the hea- 
vens. 

Zona, ae, f. a girdle, a purse, 
a zone. 

Zythum, i. n. et Zythus, i. m. 
beer or ale. 
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NOUNS ADJECTIVE. 



nimble 
sick, weak, 

vying with, 

equal) just, 



Abnbmis, &,£, without rules 

Acer, Jfccffe, acre, sharp, brisk 

acerbits, a, um, unripe, sour, 
sad. 

A gifts, is, S, 

i£ger, gra, um, 
difficult. 

j&mtilus, a, um, 
,' emulous. 

Mqnxxs, a, um, 
patient, content. 

JEsti^s, &, um, 0/ summer 

alacef, v. alacris, alacris, ala- 
ere, cheerful, 

Albus, a, um, wAif* 

Algidus, a, um, cold, chilled 
with cold. 

Stilus, a, ud. G. alius, another 
of many, diverse, different. 

Alter, era, um. G. alterius, <m- 
other, or one. of two. 

Altus, a, um, high, deep. 

amarus, a, um, bitter 

Amicus, a, um, friendly 

Amcenus, a, um, pleasant, de- 
lightful. 

Amplus, a, um, large, spa- 
cious, noble. 

Apricus, a, um, sunny, bask- 
ing in the sun. 

Antiquus, a, um, ancient 

Archaicus, a,um, old-fashion- 
ed. 

Arctus, a, um, narrow, close, 
crowded. 

Ardiius, a, um, high or hard, 
dangerous. 



Assus, a, um, roasted 

ater, trar, um, black, gloomy, 

sable. 
Atrdx, ocis, cruel, fierce 

A Vitus, a, iim, of our grand- 
father, ancient. 
Auritus, a, um, long-eared 
Aust&rus, a, um, harsh, grave , 

austere. 
Azymus, «, um, unleavened, 
sincere. 

B. 

B albus, a, iim, stammering^ 

stuttering. 
Barbaric us, a, um, foreign^ 

rich, costly. 
Barbarus, a, iim, outlandish, 

rude, savage. 
Beatus, a, um, blessed, happy 
Bellicdsus, a, um, warlike 
Belliger, £ra, erum, martial 
Belliis, a, iim, pretty, beauish 
Blaesus, a, um, lisping, falter- 
ing. 
Blandiis, a, iim, flattering, 

fawning, courteous. 
Bonus, a, iim, good, useful^ 

profitable. 
B re vis, -is, £. short, brief 

Brutus, a, um, insensible, bru- 
tish, void of reason. 



C. 



Caecus, a, iim, blind, hid 

C&lebs^ et GqeArJs^ ^rs>»^ ^*- 



Asper,era, um, rough, ruggt&\ unmavxitd^ %v&\&U 



o2 
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Calvus, a, urn, bald 

Canus, a, urn, gray-haired, 

hoary. 
Carus, et Charus, a, um, dear 
Cassus, a, um, void, vain, 

empty. 
Castus, a, um, chantey pure 
C&tholicus, a, um, universal} 

general. .■-""" 

Cavus, a, urn,: hollow, full of 

holes. .'■.-.". . . ."■' 

CelSber, brisybrji, fampupy 

much frequented. 
Celer, ens, ere*, swifti fleet 
Celsus, a, um," high, lofty 
Centum, pi. ind. a hundred 
— Caetera, caeterum, the rest 
Cicur, iir, ur* tame, gentle, 



civil, polite, 
clear, bright, 



mild. 

Civilis, is, e, 
courteous. 

Clarus, a, um, 
famous. 

Claudus, a, um, lame, halting 

Clemens, ens, ens, merciful, 
meek, kind. 

Comis, is, e. affable or good- 
humoured. . f 

Compos, pds, he, or she, who 
has obtained. 

i 

Coruscus, a, um, glittering, 
shining, waving. 

"Crassus, a, um, gross or 
coarse, dull, fat. 

Crastmus, a, um, of to-mor- 
row. 

Crebcr, bra, um, thick, fre- 
quent, repeated. 

Creperus, a, um, doubtful, 
dark, uncertain. 

Crispus, a, um, crisped, curl- 
ed. 

Crudelis, is, e. cruel, hard- 



Crudus, a, um, raw, unrzph^ 
Cunctus, a, um, all, whol^ 
Curt us, a, um, short, shorten* 

ed. . " . " , 

Curvus, a, um, crooked, wind ^ 

ing. 



'.* 



■»• 



i» . _ ■ . 

Debilis, is, e. weak, feeble 
Decorus, a, um, comely, ho*. 

nourable. 
Densus, a^ um, thick or close 9m 
"dense. . . "! '. r < 

Deter, era, um, ill, bad,\ 

"naugtii. 
Dexter; ''era, um, right -hand* /, 

ed, fortunate. 
Dignus, a, um, worthy 

DiruSf a, um, direful, dread- 
ful, fatal. 
Dives, es, divitis, rich 

Dius, a, um, divine, heavenly^ 

sprung from Jove. 
Doctus, a, um, skilled 

Dubius, a, um, doubtful, dan- 
gerous. 
Dulcis, is, e. sweet, pleasant 
DUrus, a, um, hard, difficult 



E. 

Ebriosus, a, um, sottish, fond 

of strong drink. 
Ebrius, a, um, drunk 

elegans, ans, ans, antis, hand- 
some, polite, curious. 
ExTguus, a, um, little, small 
ExTlis, e. thin, slender, lean 
Eximius, a, um, excellent, 

eminent. 
Exdticus, a, um, from a fo- 
reign country exotic, 



Nouns adject, in us-a , -um-€s-is-e, end short. 
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Facetus, a, urn, merry, witty, 

pleasant, 
Facilis, is, e, easy, ready, gen- 

tie. 
Facundus, a, urn, eloquent 
Fatuus, a, um, silly, simple, 

foolish. 
Faustus, a, um, lucky, pros- 
perous. 
Felix, Icis, happy 

Fessus, a, um, weary, tired 
Festus, a, um, festival, joyful, 

holy. 
Firmus, a, um, firm, strong, 

steady. 
Flaccus, a, um, flagging, 

hanging down. 
Flavus, a, um, yellow 

Foedus, a, um, nasty, ugly 
Foetus, a, um, big with young 
Fortis, is, e. stout, valiant 
Frequens, tis, frequent, 

throng, crowded, full. 
Fretus, a, um, trusting to, re- 

lying upon. 
Frlvolus, a, um, frivolous, 

trifling. 
Fulvus, a, um, of a deep yel- 
low or tawny colour. 
Furvus, a, um, dark or dusky, 

swarthy. 
Fuscus, a, um, 



brown 



G. 



double, 



Geminus, a, um, 
twain. 

Gilvus,a,um, of a flesh colour 

Glaber, bra, um, smooth, with- 
out hair or wool. 

Glaucus, a, um, grey, sky- 
coloured, sea-green. 



Gnarus, a, um, skilful, expert- 
Gracilis, is, e. lean or slender 
Grandis, is, e. great, grandy 

lofty. 
Gratus, a, um, thankful, ac- 
ceptable. 
Gravis, is, e. heavy, grave 9 
grievous. 

H. 

He'be's, gtis, blunt, dull 

Hilaris, is, c. cheerful, gay 
Hirsutus, a, um, rough, hairy 
Hispidus, a, um, bristly, 

prickly, rugged^ rough. 
Humilis, is, e, humble 



I. 



Idoneus, a, um,fit, meet, suit- 
able. 
Immanis, is, e. cruel, vast 
Impos, impos, unable 

inanis, is, e. empty, void, vain 
Incoliimfe, is, e, safe 

Indecorus, a, um, unbecoming 
Industrius, a, um, careful, ac- 
tive, diligent. 
Infelix, ix, ix, icis, unhappy 
Ip festus, a, um, spiteful 

Ingens, ns, ntis, great, large, 

prodigious.- 
Inglonus, a, um, obscure, 

mean, private. 
Ingratus, a, iim, unthankful 
Innocftus, a, um, innocent 
Integer, integra, integrum, en- 
tire or untouched, upright, 
pure. 
Invitus, a, um, unwilling 

3e'}\in\i8,a,xxm, fasting, barren 
Jucundus, &, iim, pleasant^ 
delightful* 
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L. 



Lacer, era, urn, torn, rent, 

tattered. 
Laetus, a, urn, merry, joyful 
Levis, is, e. light, easy, vain 
Levis, is, e. et Laevis, is, e. 

smooth^ sleek, polished. 
Lsevus, a, urn, on the left side, 

unlucky, infatuated. 
Largus, a, um, large, liberal 
Lascivus, a, um, frolicksome, 

wanton. 
Lassus, a, um, weary, worn out 
Latus, a, um, broad or wide, 

spacious. 
Laxus, a, um, loose, slack, un- 
bent. 
Lenis, is, e. gentle, soft, mild 
Lentus, a, um, slow, pliant, 

clammy. 
Liber, era, um, free 

Limpidus, a, um, clear, fiure\ 

transparent. 
Limus, a, um, Limis, is, e. 

awry, askew. 
Lippus, a, um, blear-eyed, 

sand-blind. 
Longus, a, um, long, tally te- 
dious. 
Lubricus, a, um. slififiery 
1 Lurid us, a, um,. fiale or wan, 

ghastly, dismal. 
Luscus, a, um, blind of one 

eye, a blinkard. 

M. 

Magnus, a, um, great 

Mai us, a, um, evil, bad, wicked 
Mane us, a,um, maimed, lame, 

imperfect. 
Manifest us, a, um, manifest, 
c/ear 9 evident. 
Martius, a, urn, of March 



Maturus, a, um, ripe 9 e 

speedy. 
Matutlnus, a, um, oj 

morning. 
Medius, a, um, middle 

middle of. 
Merus, a, um, arrant, 1 

pure, unmixed. 
Minis, a, um, strange, 

derful. 
Miser, era, um, wretched 

tressed. 
Mitis, is, e. meek, mild, 

low. 
Mollis, is, e. 
Mordax, ax, ax, biting, s 

pish. 
Moribundus, a, um, reai 

die. 
Mdriger, era, erum, com 

sant. 
Morosus, a, um, humo\ 

cross. 
Mortalis, is, e, subjt 

death. 
Mundanus, a, um, oj 

world, worldly. 
Mundus, a, um, neat, c 

trim. 
Mutabilis, is, e. changt 
Mutilus, a, um, wanting hi 

maimed. 
Mutus, a, um, mute or a 
Mutuus, a, um, borrowed, 

mutual. 

N. 

Navus, et Gnavus, a, um. 
dustrious, active, dilig< 
Negligens, ens, ens, negli 
Nequam,ind. naught, vii 
Neuter, tra, trum, ne 
Niger, gra, um, I 

Nimius^um', too t 
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Novem, ind. nine 

Novus, a, urn, new, upstart 
Noxius, a, urn, hurtful 

NQdus, a, urn, naked, bare 
Nullus, a, urn, none, not one, 

nobody, of no value, lost, 

undone. 
Nuncius, a, um, . bringing 

new 8. 



O. 



Obesus, a, um, fat, gross, dull 
OblTquus, a, um, crooked 
Obscurus, a, urn, dark 

Octo, ind. eight 

Omnis, is, e. all, every 

opacus, a, urn, shady, dark 
opimus, a, urn, rich, fat, fer- 
tile, 
Opportunus, a, urn, timely 
Opulent us, a, um, rich, opu- 
lent. 
Orbus, a, um, fatherless, mo- 
therless, childless, destitute. 
Otiosus, a, um, idle 

P. 

Pxtus, a, um, pink-eyed 

Par, iiris, even in number, 

equal, meet, match for. 
Parous, a, um, frugal, spa- 
ring. 
Parvus, a, um, small, little 
Pavidus, a, um, full of con- 
sternation, timorous, fear- 
ful. 
Pauci, ae, a, pi. few 

Paulus, a, um, small 

Pauper, eris, " poor 

Pernix, Icis, *wifi, fleet 

Perpes, etis, perpetual, conti- 
nual. 
Pfy> er > igra? um, slow, sluggish 
Pinguis, is, c* fat 



Pius, a, um, devout, dutiful, 

loyal. 
Planus, a, um, flat, level, plain 
Plenus, a, um, full 

Plerlquc, aeque, Sque, pL the 

most or greatest part, 
Ptftis, able, master of 

Pravus, a,um, crooked,wicked 
Prlvus, a, um, single, several, 

void of. ; 
Prdbus, a, um, honest, goody 

virtuous. 
Procerus, a, um, high, tall 
Pronus, a, um, grovelling, 

stooping, bent, prone. 
Prdp£rusy a, um, quick, spee* 

dy, hasty. 
Proprius, a, um, peculiar^ 

one's own. 
Prosper, era, um, et Prospe- 

rus, a, um, prosperous, for- 
tunate. 
Prudens, tis, wise, well skilled 
PublTcus, a, um, public 

Pulcher, chra, um, fair 

Pullus, a, um, blackish, russet 
Purus, a, um, pure, clean 
Pigmaeiis, a, iim, small, little, 

dwarfish, pigmean. 

Q. 

Qualis, is, e. '. of what kind, 
such as. 

Quotusquisque,quotaquaeque f 
quotumquodquc, vcl quo- 
tumquidque, what one 

among many, how few? 

R. 

Rams, a, um, rare, scarce^ 

thin. 
RaucuSf a, um v &<*ar*c 
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Recens, tia, new, fresh 

Re pens, tis, sudden, hasty 
Reus, a, urn, arraigned or 

impeached. j 

Ruber, bra, ma^.i' : red 

Rfidis, is, e. ' rami taw, un- 
taught, -f 
Riifus, a, Mia, reddish or yel- 
lowish. '■' . ^. 
Russus, a, urn, -ofd flesh or 

carnation colour. ' 
Rutilue, a, am, ,/fery reS 

S. 

Sacer, era, umi A6/j(, socretf, 

Satvus, a, urn, fierce, cruel, 
furious. 

Siigus, a, am, knowing, pre- 

aaging. 
Salax, H.cia, lustful, wanton 
Sanus, a, urn, sound, saber 

Sauciu3,a,um, wounded, hurt 
Sctevus, a, urn, left) unlucky, 

foolish. 
Seccndus, a, urn, second, fa- 
vourable, lucky. 
Sediilus, a, um, careful, dili- 
gent. 
Segnis, is, e. dull, sluggish 
Semi, ind. half 

Sen ex, sfinis, c. old, an old 

man or woman. 
SerenUS, a, um, clear, fair, 

bright. 
Serius, a, um, serious, gra-ve, 



Serus, a, um, late, long a 1 

ing. 

Sesqui, indec. one and a half 
Severus, a, um, rigor 

c/rfetf tevcre. 



r dr- , 



Similis, is, e. l&G? 

Simus, a, um, jJat-nttiW) 

STncerus, a, nrrt, *inctre,pur-# t 
■ ingenuous, plain. ■ ■■ .'■'.■ ...^ 
Siiiguli, x, a, everyj scverafif 
one by one, single. ^ 

Sinister, tra, um, an the left 
■'. hand, unlucky-; 
Sobiuis, a, um, sober, tempe- 

Socms, a, um, -that it a com* 

jianloh, in alliance. 
SdTidus, a, um,' solid, massy, 

whole, entire. 
Solus, a.um, alone, only 

Sons, tis, guilty 

Sospts, His, c. safe and sound 
Spissus, a, um, thick 

Spurcus, a, uni, nasty, filthy 
SpQrius, a, um, bastard, coun- 
terfeit, spurious. 
Sterilis, iB, e. barren, -void of 
Strenuus, a, urn, brisk, brave, 

Stultus, a, um, foolish, silly 
Suiivis, is, e. sweet, pleasant 
SublTmis, is, c. lofty* high, 

SubtTlis, is, e. subtile, fine, 

thin, nice, acute, artful. 
Sudus, a, um, fair, without 

Stiperbus, a, um, firoud, 

stately. 
Supcrstes, es, iGt\s,sur-oiving 
SupTnus, a, uin, lying on the 

back, lazy. 
Surdus, ^, um, deaf 

Synonymus, a, um, of the 

same signification. 
Synonymus, a, Dm, of the 

same name, synonymous. 
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Vagus, a, um, wandering, ro- 
T. ving, unsteady. 

Valgus, a, um, bow-legged, 

wry-mouthed. 
V&lidus, a, um,> stout, able, 

mighty, healthy, strong, 

lively. 
Vanus, a, um, vain, emflty $ 

fa he. 
V&rius, a, um, divers, vari- 
ous, changeable. 
Varus, a, um, bandy-legged 
Vastus, a, um, desolate, huge, 

vast. 
Velox, ocis, sw\ft, quick, niw- 

ble, fleet. 
Vgrus, a, um, true, right t 

just, meet or Jit. 
V&us, eris, old, ancient 

Vicinus, a, um, neighbouring 
Vidiius, a, um, left alone, de* 

flrived of. 
Vigil, flis, watchful, waking, 

that keefts awake. 
Viginti, pi. ind. twenty 

Vflis, is, e. worthless, base, 

cheaft. 
VKrilis, t is, e. manly, heroic 
Udus, a, um, moist 

Ullus, a, um, any 

Uncus, a, um, crooked or 

hooked. 
liter, tra, trum, Gen. utrius, 

which, whether of the two. 



Talis, is, e. such 

Tantus, a, um, so great, so 

much. 
Tardus, a, um, slow 

T£ner, era, um, tender 

T£nax, ax, ax, holding fast, 

good. 
Tenuis, is, e. small, thin, floor 
TerSs, €tis, round, tafler, 

smooth. 
Tetgr, tra, um, ugly, nasty, 

hideous. 
Torvus, a, um, stern, grim, 

louring. 
Tot, pi. ind. so many 

Tranquillus, a, um, calm, 

quiet, still. 
TrSpidus, a, um, fearful, 

cowardly. 
Tristis, is, e. sad 

Trux, ticis, cruel, fierce, sa- 
vage. 
Turpis, is, e. base, nasty, 

shameful. 



V. 

V&cuus, &, um, void, emflty 
Vafer, fra, um, crafty, cun- 
ning, sly, wily. 
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Words in a-£-iis-ilm-is-ct-it-at-iir, end *horf. 



SENTENTIJE PUERILES, &c. 

The two first Rules of Concord exemplified. 



A sweet apple pleases. 

A crooked horn hath sounded. 

Every beginning is trouble- 
some. 

A sharp spur pricks. 

A good scholar will learn. 

All the guests are present. 

Every star shines. 

My mother is writing. 

My aunt was reading. 

Four o'clock will strike. 

This opportunity will never 
return. 

The like opportunity may re- 
turn. 

Every business is neglected. 

The fat ox will be sacrificed. 

A pretty girl is loved. 

A true friend will do good. 

My parents are well. 

Dirty pigs will grunt. 

The fairest virtue may be de- 
spised. 

The richest wine may grow 
sour. 

The ripest fruit will rot. 

The sweetest rose will fade. 

Sweet wine intoxicates. 

Thin water will refresh. 

A fair lily pleases. 



Dulce pomum delectat. 
Curvum cornu s&riiit. 
Omng principium est grave\ 

Acutum calcar pungit. 
Bonus discipiilus disced. 
Omnes convlvae adsunt. 
Unaquaeque stella micat. 
Mater m£& scrlbit. 
AmM m^ lggeb&t. 
Hora quarta sonabit. 
Haec occasio nunquam rgdibit. 

Similis occasio redeat. 

OmnS negotium negligitur. 

Pinguis bds imm61abitur. 

Lepida puella amatur. 

Verus amicus beneTaciet. 

Mel parentes valent. 

Immundi porcelli grunment. 

Pulcherrima virtus contemna- 
tiir. 

Vlnum generosissimum aces- 
cat. 

Pomum mitissimum putrescet 

Rosa suavissima marcescet. 

Vlniim dulce mebriat. 

Aqua tenuis refrlgerabit. 

Lllium pulchrum delectat. 



Substantive Verbs, m, Jio, Jbrem, existo, have a 
Nominative Case before and after them. 



This law is severe. 
This step is high. 
This edge is blunt. 
This wine is hot. 



Haec lex est rigfda. 
Hie gradus est altus. 
Haec acies est obtus&. 
Hoc vlniim est calidum. 
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Water is cold. 

"Saffron is yellow. 

Milk is white. 

Honey is sweet. 

Wormwood is bitter. 

The rose is pretty. 

Peace is accounted a happi- 
ness. 

Covetousness is insatiable. 

God is a spirit. 

The child was called John. 

Women are inconstant. 

Bad crimes are not to be con- 
cealed. 

Every comparison is odious. 

Conscience is a thousand wit- 
nesses. 

Human chances are doubtful. 

Mutual defence is most safe. 

Death is unavoidable. 

Too much niggardliness is to 
be avoided. 

Every beginning is trouble- 
some. 

Opportunity is not to be ne- 
glected. 

Rash counsel is unlucky. 

Any land is one's country. 
Putting off is hateful. 
All slavery is miserable. 
Silence is every where safe. 
Time is short. 
Love is not curable. 



Aqu& est frigida. 
Crdcus est punicSus. 
Lac est candidum. 
Mel est dulce. 
Absynthium est amarum. 
Ros& est pulchra. 
Pax habetur f elicitas. 

Cupiditas est tnexplebilis. 
Deus est splritus. 
Infans v6cabatur Joannes. 
Fceminae^unt inconstantes. 
Mala crlminanon dissimulan- 

da. 
Omnis comparatio est odiosa. 
Conscientia mill£ testes. 

Humani casus ancipites. 
Mutiia defensio tutissima. 
Mors est inevitabilis. 
Nimia parsimonia vltanda. 

Omne principium est grave. 

Occasio non nSgligenda. 

Praeceps consilium inauspica- 

tum. 
Quaevis terra est patria. 
Procrastinatio est odiosa. 
Servitus omnis est misera. 
STlentium ubicunque tutuift, 
Tempus est breve. 
Amor non est sanabilis. 



Active Verbs govern the Accusative. 



Love overcomes all things. 

Art will overcome nature. 

Gentleness gets friends. 

Time eases grief. 

The maid will wash the table- 
cloth. 

Hand the cup, boy. 



Amor vincit omnia. 
Ars vincet naturam. % 
Comitas amicos parit. 
Tempus aegritudinem l€vat. 
Puella lavabit mantlle. 



law&m 
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The boy might hand the cup. 

Peter might have put out the 
lamp. 

The little boy has eaten the 
raisins. 

A scholar should learn his les- 
son. 

My nose drops blood. 

John was plucking my hair. 

James hath torn my book. 

Peter hates me. 

Somebody knocks at* the door. 

Let the girl put on the fire. 

Will you bring the book ? 

William bought pens. 

Peter may sell his books. 

Time discovers all things. 

Hope preserves the afflicted. 

Death levels all things. 

Fortune aids the brave. 

Opportunity makes the thief. 

The foolish man speaks fool- 
ish things. 

Virtue procures friendship. 

Learning makes life sweet ; 

It produces pleasure, glory, 
and praise. 

Our country comprehends our 
friends. 

Time consumes iron and stone. 

Love overcomes all difficul- 
ties. 



Piier porrigeret poculum. 
Petrus extinxisset lychnum. 

Puerulus come\dit uvas. 

Discipulus disceret lectionem. 

Nasus stillat sangumem. 
Joannes vellebat crlnes. 
Jacobus discerpsit librum. 
Petrus odit me. 
AlKquis pulsat ostium. 
Puella exstruat ignem. 
Aff ^resne libellum ? 
Gulielmus emit pennas. 
Petrus vendat libros. 
Tempus omnia revelat. 
Spes servat afflictos. 
Mors omnia sternit. 
Fortes fortuna juvat. 
Occasio facit furem. 
Stultus stulta 16quitur. 

Amicitiam virtus parat. 
Doctrlna efficit vltam suavem; 
Park voluptatem, gloriam, ^t 

laudem. 
Patria complectitur S.micos. 

Consumit ferrum lapidemque 

vetustas. 
Vincit amor omnes dimculta- 

tes. 



The Dative after. Verbs and Adjectives. 



Corn grows for man. 
A goose is carved for guests. 
Nobody is born for himself. 
Nothing resists necessity. 
Trust not too much to beauty. 
I will not trust uncertain things. 
A learned man should be pre- 
ferred to a rich. 



S€g€s crescit hominibus. 
Anser carpitur convivls. 
Nemo sibi nascitur. 
NScessitati nihil repugnat. 
Nimium ng crede c61ori. 
Non fidam incertis. 
Doctus prxponeretur divtti. 



Words in &t-et-it-tir-iis-&-um, end shdrt. 
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Let scholars mind their stu- 
dies. 
Let none insult the wretched. 
Peter was mocking me. 
Paul blessed the Saints. 
Peter cursed no one. 
All men will wish me joy. 
John might persuade Peter. 
Fish trust to the waters. 
Let all things serve God. 



Discipuli incumbant studns; 

Nemo ntiserls insultet. 
Petrus mThi illudeb&t. 
Paulus benSdixit Sanctis. 
Petrus malgdixit nemini. 
Omnes mini gratulabuntur. 
Joannes Petro persuaderet. 
Pisces crSdunt &quls. 
Omnia 1 Deo serviant. 



Verbs and Adjectives, signifying Profit or Disprofit, 

govern a Dative Case. 



Some men excel others. 

Anger is an enemy to counsel. 

We must not give way to fury. 

We must not believe a tattler. 

Joy is joined with grief. 

Nothing is safe to mortal men. 

Let a scholar obey his master. 

Let every one please himself. 

The speech cures sorrow. 

Wine hurts boys. 

Take care what you say, and 
to whom. 

What seems good to one,seems 
evil to another. 

His own country is most plea- 
sant to every one. 

Crowns are platted for con- 
querors. 

Chains are prepared for cap- 
tives. 

Laws are made for the people. 

A tower is built for a city. 

Bridles are prepared for horses. 

The wood produces nuts for 
the boys. 

The field produces grass for 
sheep ; 

It produces flowers for the 
bees, 

And fruits for men* 

5* 



Alii alils praestant. 
Consilio lnimica iracundia. 
Fiirori non cedendum est. 
Futili non credendum. 
Gaudium dolori junctum. 
Mortalibus nihil tutum. 
Praeceptori discipulus dbediat. 
Sibi auisque placeat. 
Sermo medStur tristitiae. 
Piieris nocSt vlnum. 
Cave quid, et cui Tlicas. 

Quod videtQr bonum huic, vi- 

detiir m&lum illi. 
P2.tria sua cuique est jucun- 

dissima. 
Coronas victorious nectuntur. 

Catenae captivis parantur. 

P6pulTs conduntur ISges* 
Arx conditur urbi. 
Fraena" parantur equis. 
Sylva nuces. profert puem. 

Ager praebet herbam 5vXbus; 

Fert fiorSs apibus, 



44 Words in at-et-it-or-ur-em-tim-g-a, end short. 



The glutton loves to eat beef. 

The drunkard loves to drink 
wine. 

Idlers can do nothing. 

Idle boys use to play the tru- 
ant. 

It is hard to bear injuries. 

Covetous men cannot be satis- 
fied. 

To deceive others is bad. 

The wretched are accustom- 
ed to envy the happy. 

No person can have all things. 

Vices cannot be concealed. 

Do not insult the wretched. 

Do not study to do evil. 

Do not hasten to be rich. 

He taught me to write. 

The master ordered me to 
read. 

Boys may not drink wine. 

He knows not how to dissem- 
ble. 

They are fools who will not 
be corrected. 



Helluo avet edere carnem. 
Ebriosus amat bibere vinum. 

Otiosi nihil agere possunt. 
Puen otiosi solent emanere. 

Injurias tolerare difficile. 
Avari non possunt satiari. 

Fallere alios malum est. 
Miser! felicibus invidere so- x 

lent. 
Omnia habere nemo pfttest. 
Vitia celari non possunt. 
N6li miserls insultare. 
Ne stiideas malef acere. 
Ne festlna ditescere. 
Docuit me scribere. 
Praeceptor jussit me legere. 

Non licet puerls bibere vi- 

num. 
Nescit dissimulare. 

Stulti qui corrigi nolunt. 



The Cause, Manner, and Instrument, are put in the 

Ablative. 



We are made wiser by age. 

Youth is spoiled with wine. 

Fierceness is assuaged by 
mildness. 

Beauty is ruined by wine. 

An injury is overcome by a 
good turn. 

All things flourish by labour. 

Hatred is abated by compli- 
ance. 

Riches are procured by skill. 

All things are changed by time. 
A man is known by his speech. 



-£tate prudentiflres reddi< 
mur. 
iEtas vino corrumpitur. 
Ferocitas lenitate sedatur. 

Forma pent vino. 
Injuria bene? icio vincitur. 

Lahore omnia florent. 
Odium obsequio lenitur. 

Opes artS parantur. 
Tempore omnia mutantur. 
Homo Cr&tione cognosrftui*. 



Words in tfir-iis-a'-o'r-e-l, end ehort. 
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An oak is hewn down by many 

cuts. 
Every one is, delighted with 

his own study. 
All things become more easy 

by time. 
A boat is moved by oars. 
The sails are driven by the 

wind. 
The ox is driven by a goad. 



Multis ictibus dejicitur quer- 

cus. 
Quisquesuo studio delectfltur. 

Omnia temp6re fiunt leviSra. 

Remis cymba moVetur. 
Aguntur lintea vento. 

Bos agitur stimulo. 



The Comparative degree governs the Ablative, whose 

sign is than. 



Nothing is more afflictive 
than hunger. 
Nothing is sweeter than liber- 

Nothing is more quick than 

time. 
Nothing is more profitable 

than silence. 
Virtue is better than gold. 

Nothing is swifter than years. 

The captain is greater than 

the soldier. 
Galatea is more flowery than 

the meadows. 
Taller than a long alder tree, 
Brighter than glass, 
More shining than ice, 
More sweet than ripe grapes, 
Softer than the feathers of a 

swan, 
More beautiful than a watered 

garden, 
More fickle than the gales in 

spring. 
A lover is worse than a fool. 



Fame nihil miserius. 

Llbertate nihil dulcius. 

Tempore nihil fugacius. 

Silentio nihil Utilius. 

Virtus auro est melius. 
Nihil est annis vclocius. 
Dux est milite major. 

Galatea floridior pratis, 

Long& procerior alno, 
Splendidior vitro, 
LOcidior gl&ci£, 
Maturls dulcior QvTs, 
Mollior cygni plumls, 

Rigtio formosior horto, 

Vernls incertior auris. 

Amator est pejor stulto. 
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Datives and Ablatives in 6 and is, end long. 



Sum, used for aff<tro, to bring, governs two D 



Feathers are a covering to 
fowls. 
Scales are a covering to fishes. 

Rough hairs are a covering to 

bears. 
Fleeces are a covering to 

sheep. 
Bristles are a covering to hogs. 
Hairs are a covering to horses. 
Long hair is a covering to 

goats. 
Learning is an ornament to a 

boy. 
Virtue is an ornament to every 

one. 



Plumae sunt integi 
avibus. 
Squamae sunt integ 

piscibus. 
Villi sunt integumento 

Vellera sunt integumei 

bus. 
Setae sunt integumento 
Pili sunt integumento < 
Capilli sunt integume 

prls. 
Doctrlna est ornamentc 

Virtus est ornamento < 



The Gerund in -dum of the Nominative, with the 

est, governs the Dative. 

I must run. 
The soldier must fight. 
We must use good friends 

more sparingly. 
We must use our friends with 

modesty. 
We must not answer railings. 



Loss must be preferred to base 

gain. 
The company of evil men 

ought to be avoided. 



Mihi currendum est 
Miftti pugnandum est. 
Bonis amicis parcius ut 

est. 
Amicis utendum est cu 

destia. 
Convitils non est resp 

dum. 
Damnum est turpi luci 

ponendum. 
Fugiendumest m&lorur 

mercium. 



A Noun is put absolutely with a Participle, 

Ablative. 



Augustus ruling, there was 

peace every where. 
Darkness vanishes, the sun 

being risen. 



Augusts imperante, n 
que pax. 
Sole exorto, t€n£brx c 
unt. 



Datives and Ablatives in 6 and is, end long. 
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The birds having left their 
nest, seek for food. 

The soldier enjoys peace, his 
arms being laid aside. 

The lion roaring, the wild 
beasts fear. 

The cock crowing, the morn- 
ing approaches. 

The trumpets sounding, the 
horse neighs. 

The work being finished, rest 
is welcome. 



Aves, relicto nido, quaerunt 

escam. 
Otia miles &git, deptisitls ar- 

mls. 
Leone rugiente, f€re expa- 

vescunt. 
Gallo c&nente, diluciilum ap- 

prdpinquat. 
Tubis sonantibus, hinnit £- 

quus. 
Opere peracto, grata quies 

est. 



Verbs and Adjectives of Fulness and Emptiness go- 
vern the Ablative, and sometimes the Genitive. 



Night is void of shame. 
My purse is empty of money. 
Nature wants few and small 

things. 
The soldiers were returning 

loaded with spoils. 
He who wants virtue* wants 

all things. 
He that wants wit, abounds in 

words. 
He that is rich in good works, 

shall not be poor in rewards. 
Tho' the man be rich in slaves, 

he wants money. 
He is lavish of his money. 
They are filled with old wine, 
And fat venison. 
The place is productive of 

much grass. 
Fables are full of vanity. 



Nox pudore v&cat. 
Crumena pecuniae vacua est. 
Natura eget paucis et parvis. 

Milites revertebantur ftner&t* 
praedis. 

Qui caret virtQte, c&r£t omni- 
bus. 

Qui eget ingenio,&bundat ver- 
bis. 

Qui est dives bonis 5p€rfbus, 
non erit pauper praemiis. 

Mancipiis licet merit lociiples 
eget asris. 

Ille est prodigus aeris. 

Implentur ve'teris Bacchi, 

Pinguisque ferinae. 

L5cus multae prodigus herbae. 

Fabiilae sunt futilit&tis plenae. 



The Relative qui, qua quod, agrees with the Antece- 
dent in gender, number, and person. 



The man is wise who speaks 
few words. 
What many do is not com- 
mendable. 



Vir sapit qui pauca loqui- 
tur. 
Qudd multi faciunt non est 
kdtiestMsek> 
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He is poor who covets more. 
He is a good man that hates 

to sin. 
Take the roses which I have 

pulled. 
He is happy whom the Lord 

loves. 
Do not undertake a burden to 

which you are unequal. 
The man is loved whom for- 
tune favours. 
He is rich to whom nothing 

is wanting. 
The city is very happy which 

is governed by wise men. 
He is truly wise, who is wise 

by another's danger. 
He is happy to whom no evil 

hath happened. 
He is wise to no purpose, who 

is not wise for himself. 
He that bears the yoke willing- 
ly, makes it light. 
The burden is made light, 

which is borne well. 
What has been done, cannot 

be undone. 
They are fools who will not 

be corrected. 






Pauper est, qui plura cupit. 
Est vir bonus, qui odit pEc- 

care. 
Accipe rdsas quas carpsi. 

» 

Felix est quern Dommus dl- 

Kgit. 
Onus ne stiblveris, cui sis im- 

par. 
DUTgftur homo, cui fortuna 

f&vet. 
Dlvfcs est, cui nihil deSst. 

fieatissima civitas, quae a s&- 
pientibus rggitur. 

Vere sapit, qui alieno pSrlculo 
sap it. 

Felix est, cui nihil mali conti - 
gerit. 

Frustra sapit, qui sibi non sa- 
pit. 

Jugum qui fert volens, leve ef- 
ficit. 

Leve fit, quod bene fertur, 6- 
nus. 

Quod factum est, infectum fi- 
eri non potest. 

Stulti sunt, qui corrigi nolunt. 



The Conjunctions et> ac, at que, nee, neque> ve, vel y 

couple like Cases and Moods. 



The husbandman sows or 
reaps corn. 
An hour passes between the 

glass and the comb. 
A general will march and fight, 

He prepares shields and buck- 
lers. 

Our years, pass between play 
and sleep. 



Agricola sent aut m€tit se- 
g&tem. 
Hora abit inter speculum et 

pectinem. 
Imperator fter f aciet et pug- 

nabit, 
Parat gladios et clypeos. 

Anni delabuntur inter ludura 
et somnum. 
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Life hangs between hope and 
fear. 

The night, and love, and wine, 
advise to base things. 

Willingness and labour pro- 
duce arts. 

It is better to be poor, than 
to grow rich by wickedness. 

The tongue kills more than 
the sword. 

No man is happy but the wise 
man. 

Avoid sloth as a wolf or a pest. 

A loiterer gets neither honour 

nor riches. 
A brave soldier will either kill 

or be killed. 
Friendship either finds or 



Vita pendet inter spem et me- 

turn. 
Nox, et amor, et vinum tur- 

pia suadent. 
Voluntas et labor producunt 

artes. 
Praestat egere, quam ex see* 

lgre ditescere. 
Plures necat lingua quam gla- 

dius. 
Nemo beatus est nisi sapiens. 



Fiige desidiam, veliit lupum 

aut pest em. 
Cessator consequitur nee ho- 

ndrem, nee opes. 
Mile's fortis aut occldet, aut 

occldetur. 
Amlcitia aut invenit, aut pa- 
makes men equal. res facit. 

The same Nominative Case serves to two or more 

Verbs, 



The rose now blooms, and 
immediately fades. 

Glass, whilst it shines, is bro- 
ken. 

The spark now shines, and 
soon disappears. 

Drunkenness hurries the 
tongue ; and raises quarrels; 

It parts friends, and ruins 



Rosa jam rubet et mox 
marcescit. 
Vitrum, dum splendet, fran- 

gitur. 
Scintilla modo micat, cito 

perit. 
Ebrietas praecipitat linguam, 

pugnas committit, 
Amicos dissolvit, et mentes 

obriiit. 



their understandings. 

The same Accusative Case may belong to two or 

more Verbs. 



The earth brings forth corn, 
the rain makes it grow. 
The shepherd shears wool, 

the clothier buys it. 
The knife cuts meat, and 

sometimes the finger. 
God correcteth, but casteth 
not away his own. 
6 



I 



SegStem terra parit, imber 
auget. 
Lanam tondet pastor emit 

pannifex. 
Culter caedit cibum et inter- 

dum digitum. 
Deus corrigit, non abjicit 

sua** 
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The same Verb may serve several short sentence^ 
and is sometimes set at the beginning and som^^ 
times at the end. 



Water melts salt, and the 
fire (melts) wax. 
Glue joins boards, and mor- 
tar (joins) bricks. 
A diamond cuts glass, and an 

axe (cuts) wood. 
Hay feeds the ox, and swill 

(feeds) the swine. 
The fish has scales ; the bird 

feathers ; 
The goat bears a beard and 

hair ; the hog bristles, 
And the sheep a fleece of wool. 
The warm spring is delighted 

with garlands ; 
The summer with ripe corn ; 
The autumn with fruits, and 
The winter with fire. 



Solvit salem aqua, ceratn 
ignis. 
Jungit tabulas gluten, lateres 

caementum. 
Secat vitrum adamas, lignum 

securis. 
Pascit bovem foenum, suem 

coll u vies. 
Squamas piscis, avis plum as K 

Barbam atque capillos hcedus^ 

apes setas, et 
Vellera gestat 6vis, 
Ver tepidum delectate sertis ; 

Maturis frugibus aestas ; 
Autumnus pomis, 
Igne juvatur hyems. 



Two or more Adjectives often agree with the same 

Substantive. 



An idle boy loiters, a dili- 
gent (one) labours. 

A brave soldier fights, a cow- 
ardly (one) flies. 

An ill smell displeases, a sweet 
(smell) pleases. 

Dry wood burns,green smokes. 

All things move round by law ; 
if you view the stars of hea- 
ven, 

Or if you view the earth, all 
flourish by law. 

When the sun departs, the 
trees are stripped of leaves. 

When the sun returns, the 
eanh is green with grass. 



Piier ignavus cessat, stu- 
diosus elaborat. 
Miles fortis pugnat, piger 

fugit. 
Odor teter offendit, suavis de- 

lectat. 
"Lignum aridum flagrat, viride 

fumat. 
Omnia lege rotant ; si caeli 

sldera spectes. 

Seu, terram spectes, omnia 

lege virent. 
Cum sol discedat, nudatur 

frondibus arbor; 
Cum sol redit, gramine terra 

viret. 



1 
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The spring is not always; 
there is no unmix' d plea- 
sure. 

Care comes to every one 
amidst his joys. 

Violets are sweet ; piety is a 
very sweet thing. 

Kind faith is sweeter than 
sweet violets. 



Non est perpe'tuum ver, non 
est sinc&ra vdluptas. 

Nulli non inter gaudia cura 

venit. 
Sunt violae suaves, pietas sua- 

vissima res est. 
Suavibus est violis suavior 

alma fides. 



A Praxis of the fundamental Rules intermixed. 



The farmer tills the fields, 
which feed the farmer. 

The shepherd feeds the sheep, 
which feed the shepherd. 

Plenty is a disease, poverty is 
the cure. 

A fuller washes, a seller sells, 
a buyer buys. 

An infant cries, a man speaks, 
a fox yelps. 

A horse neighs, a heifer lows, 
a sheep bleats. 

He does valiantly who is able 
to be miserable. 

He gives twice who gives 
quickly. 

Pursue learning, which adorns 
prosperity, 

And which affords comfort in 
adversity. 

He that has subdued his pas- 
sion, has conquered an ene- 
my. 

Men hate him whom they fear. 

We know our friends in ad- 
versity. 

Good friends are rare. 

Friendship is to be preferred 
before aft things. 

Covetous men cannot be sa- 
tisfied. 

AH things become good men. 



Agricola colit arva, quae 
pascunt agricolam. 
Oves pascit pastor, que pa- 
scunt pas to rem. 
Copia est morbus, paupertas 

est mediclna. 
Fullo lavat, vendit venditor, 

emptor emit. 
Infans vagit, homo loquitur 

vulpecula gannit. 
Hinnit equus, mugit bucula, 

balat ovis. 
Fortiter f acit, qui miser esse 

potest. ' 
Bis dat, qui cito dat. 

C513 literas, quae secundas res 

drhant, 
Et quae adversis solatium 

praebent. 
Iracundiam qui vicSrit, hos- 

tem vicit. 

Ode runt quern mettiunt ho- 
mines. 

Amicos inter adversa cognos- 
cimus. 

Amici boni rari silnt. 

Amlcitia omnibus rebus an- 
teponenda. 

Avari non possunt s&tiari. 
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That is dear which is rare. 
Friends are changed with for- 
tune. 
Fear evidences a base spirit. 

Our own country soil is plea- 
sant. 

A gift is valued by the inten- 
tion of the giver. 

Riches are the cause of brawl - 
ings. 

We ought to condemn no man 
rashly. 

A rose does not grow from a 
sea onion. 

The idle hand brings want. 

Vice comes from idleness. 

Prosperity hath many kins- 
men. 

Fortune is very like the wind. 

It is a bad thing to deceive 
other men. 

There is no certain knowledge 
of things to come. 

Thou wilt become bad by the 
company of evil men. 

The agreement of brethren is 
rare. 

Things too high are to be 
avoided. 

Glory is not bought with mo- 
ney. 

Men are prone to mischief. 

A low degree of life is the 
safest. 

Angry persons do nothing 
well. 

Nothing is more mischievous 
than a bad tongue. 

Carelessness breeds many 
mischiefs. 

Labour is a treasure to men. 

Labour receives the glory of 
virtue. 



Carum est quod rarum est. 
Cum fortuna mutantur amic 

Degeneres amnios timor ai 

guit. 
Dulce est patrium solum. 

Donum a dantis ammo pel 

satur. 
Divitiae sunt causa jurgio run 

Damnare facile nemmem di 

bemus. 
£ squilla non nascitur rosa. 

Egestatem affertmanusotios 
Ex otio vltia proveniunt. 
Felicitas multos habet cogni 

tos. 
Fortuna est simillima vento. 
Fallere alios malum est. 

Futurorum nulla certa cogn 

tio. 
Fies malus malorum conti 

bernio. 
Fratrum concordia est rara. 

Fugienda sunt nimis alta. 

Gloria pecunia non emitur. 

H6mines ad malum proclive 
Hum lie vitae genus tutiss 

mum. 
Irati nihil recte f aciunt. 

Improba lingua nihil pemicii 

sius. 
Innumera mala park s^cQrita 

Labor est thesaurus hommibu 
Labor virtutis gloriam accipi 
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Labor improbus omnia vincft. 



Hard labour overcometh all 
things. 

Nothing is dearer to some 
than money. 

Death is common to every 
age. 

Miserable men use to envy 
happy men. 

Do not follow the errors of 
the common people. 

Nothing is more effectual than 
plain truth. 

Nature is satisfied with a little. 

No man is hurt but by himself. 

Too much mildness is not ap- 
proved. 

Wealth procures friends. 

No man can have all things. 

No man is wise at all times. 

All things must be done in 
their own time. 

The eyes are more faithful 
than the ears. 

The death of poor people is 
without noise. 

Poor men's words are vain. 

Old men's opinions are the 
best. 

Small things are not to be 
slighted. 

His own country is most plea- 
sant to every man. 

Nothing is better than public 
concord. 

Goods are increased by spar- 
ing and pains. 

Nothing is pleasant to a trou- 
bled heart. 

Envy ceaseth after death. 

Such a prince, such a people. 

So many men, so many opi- 
nions. 

A blush is the colour of virtue. 

Seasonable talk is the best. 

6* 



Nonnullis nihil charms p&- 

cunia. 
Mors omni setati communis 

est. 
Miseri felicibus invidere s6- 

lent. 
Ne vulgi sequaria errores. 

Nihil emcacius simplici veri- 

tate. 
Natura a exiguo placatur. 
Nemo laeditur nisi a se ipso. 
Nimia lenitas non probatur. 

Opes amicos conciliant. 
Omnia habere nemo potest. 
Omnibus horis nemo sapit. 
Omnia suo tempore peragen- 

da. 
Oculi auribus sunt fldeliores. 

Pauperum mors est sine str€- 
pitu. 

Pauperum sermones suntvani. 

Prsestantiores suntsenum sen- 
ten tiae. 

Parva non sunt contemnenda. 

P&trKa sua cuique jucundissi- 

ma. 
Publics, concordia nihil Utilius. 

ParsimonU et l&bdre crescunt 

res. 
Perturbato cordi nihil jucun- 

dum. 
Post mortem cessat invidia. 
Qualis princeps, talis pdpiilus. 
Quot homines, tot sent en tiae. 

Rubor virtutis est c51or. 
Sermo opportunus esto^tXsje*!^. 
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Words in fc-iis-u'm-o'r-iir-e't-it-iis, end ehort. 



Whoever covets is always 
poor. 

Nothing is better in life than 
health. 

No man is born without faults. 

Too much wisdom is not wis- 
dom. 

His own error is to be attri- 
buted to every one. 

What do vain laws profit with- 
out practice. 

As every one is, so he speak - 
eth. 

No possession i& greater than 
virtue. 

Faults cannot be concealed. 

Vain glory is not to be sought 
after. 

A true friend is a great trea- 
sure. 

That which is done to good 
men is not lost. 

Care avails much in every 
thing. 

A true friend is hard to be 
found. 

The virtue of parents is a 
great portion. 

Whilst the cat sleeps, the mice 
skip about. 

A great thing often arises from 
a little beginning. 

-What do sorrowful complaints 
avail, if the fault be not cut 
off by punishment ? 



Semper mops quicunq 

pit. 
Sanitate nihil m vita mi 

Sm£ vitiis nemo nasciti 
Sapientia nimia non < 

pientia. 
Suus cuique attnbuenc 

error. 
Quid vanae leges pro] 

sine moribus f 
Ut quisque est, ita loqi 

Virtutg nulla possessio 

VKtia celari non possun 
Vana gloria non est p& 

Amicus verus, thesaui 

magnus. 
Bonis qu6d fit haud p& 

Cura m omni re plu 

valet. 
Difffcilis est inventu 

amicus. 
Dos est magna virtus 

turn. 
Dum felis dormit, 

mures. 
Ex parvo initio res i 

op* 6ritur. 
Quid proficlunt tristes 

monlae, si culpa non 

tur supplicio f 
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DIONYSII CATONIS 



DISTICHA DE MORIBUS, AD FILIUM. 

PRJUFATIO. 



JVoiify my dearest son, I will 
teach thee how thou mayest 
regulate the firactice of thy 
life. 

Therefore read my instruc- 
tions «o, that thou mayest 
understand them. 

For to read and not under- 
. stand, is to neglect. 
Therefore^ 

Humbly firay to God. 

Love thy parents. 

Respect thy relations. 

Fear thy master. 

Keep that which is given. 

Walk with good men. 

Be neat in thy afifiarcl. 

Salute willingly. 

Give filace to a superior. 

Spare thine inferior. 

Keep thine estate. 

Preserve n&desty. 

Use diligence. 

Read good books. 

Take care of 'thy family. 

Be courteous to all. 

Be not angry without a cause. 

Mock no person. 

Laugh not at a man in misery. 

Make feasts seldom. / 

Sleep what is sufficient. 

Keep a solemn oath. 

Fight bravely for thy country. 

Believe nothing rashly. 

Thou must not tell a lie. 

Do good to good men. 

Do not follow the proud. 



Nunc te, f Hi charissime, do- 
cebo quo pacto mores ani- 
mi tui componas. 

Igitur precepts, mea ita legas, 
lit intelligas. 

Legere errim et non intelli- 
gere, negligere est. 
Itaque, 
Deo supplica. 
Parentes dilige. 
Cognatos c61c. 
Magistrum metiie. 
Datum serva. 
Cum bonis ambula. 
Mundus esto. 
Saluta libenter. 
Majori cede. 
Mmdri parc€. 
Rem tuam custodi. 
Verecundiam serva. 
Diligentiam adhibe. 
Llbrds bonds lege. 
Familiam cura. 
Comis esto omnibus. 
Irasci abs r£ noli. 
Neminem riseris. 
Miserum ne irrlsens. 
Convivare' raro. 
Quod s&tis est dormi. 
Jusjurandum serva. 
Pugna fortiter pro patria. 
Nihil temere credldens. 
Non mentiendum est. 
Bonis benefacito. 
Ne sequerg superbosv 
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Imperatives in a end long. 



Be not given to rail. 

Keep, thy reputation. 

Judge that which is right. 

Win thy parents by forbear- 
ance. 

Remember kindness received. 

Practise virtue. 

Moderate thy anger. 

Avoid dice. 

Avoid gamblers. 

Disdain not a person meaner 
than thyself. 

Do not covet other men's 
goods. 

Love thy wife. 

Instruct thy children. 

Speak little in time of eating. 

Speak little before superiors. 



Maledicus ne esto. 
Existimationem re tine. 
jEquum judica. 
Parentes patientia vince. 

Beneficii accepti memor esto. 

UterS virtute. 

Iracundiam tempera. 

A leas fugito. 

Aleatores fiige. 

Minorem te non contempsgris. 

Aliena concupiscere noli. 

Conjugem tuam dilige. 
Tuos llberos erudl. 
Pauca loquere inter edendum. 
Pauca loquere &pud superos. 



CATOmS DISTICHORUM DE MORIBUS 

LIBER I. 

cm, in the end of a word, before a vowel, is cut off. 

SI Deus est animus, nobis ut canning dicunt, 
IlTc tibi praeciptie sit pura mente colendus. 
Plus vigila semper, nee somno deditus esto : 
Nam dhlturna quies Vitus alimenta minlstrat. 
VirtQtem primam essS piita compescere linguam : 
Proximus ille Deo, qui sclt ratione tacere. 
Sperne repugnando tibi tu contrarius esse : 
Conveniet nulli qui secum dissidet ipse. 
Si vitam Inspicias hominum, si denique mores, 
Cum culpas alios, nemo sin€ crimine 7 vivit. 
Quae nocitura t&nes, quamvis sint chara relinque : 
Utilitas 6pibus praeponi tempore debet. 
Et levis et constans, ut res expostulat, esto : 
Tempdribus mores sapiens sine criming mtitat. 
Nil timbre uxor! de servis cred£ querent! : 
Saepe etenlm mulier, quern conjux dlligit, odit. 
Cumqu£ mones aliquem, nee se velit ipse moneri, 
Si tibi sit charus, noli desistere coeptis. 
Contra verbosos noli contendere verbis : 
Sermo ti&tur cunctis, &nimi sapienti& paucis. 
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Vocalem breviant alia subeunt£ Latini. 57 

Dilige sic &li5s, ut sis tibi charus amicus ; 

Sic bonus esto bonis, ne te mala damna sequantur. 

Rumores f iigS, ne incipias novus auctor haberi : 

Nam null! tacuisse nocet, nftcet esse lociitum. 

Rem tibi promissam certo promittere noli: 25 

Rara fides ideo est quia, multi multa loquuntur. 

Cum te aliquls laudat, judex tuus esse memento: 

Plus aliis de, te quam tu tibi credere noli. 

Omcium alterius multis narrare memento : 

Atque aliis cum tu ben€f£ceris, ipse sileto. 30 

Multorum cum facta senex et dict& recenses, 

Fac tibi succurrant, juvenls quae feceris ipse. 

Ne cures si quis tacito sermdne loquatur: 

Conscitis ipse sibT de se putat omnia dlci. 

Cum fueris fellx, quae sunt ad versa caveto: 35 

Non eodem cursu respondent ultima prlmis. 

Cum dubia et fragills sit nobis vita tributa, 

In morte alterius spem tu tibi ponere noli. 

Exi'giium munus cum dat tibi pauper amicus, 

Accipfto placide, plene et laudare memento. 4Q 

Inf antem nudQm cum te natura crearit, 

Paupertatis onus patient^r ferre memento. 

Ne timers illam, quae vltae est ultima finis ; 

Qui mortem metiilt, quod vivit perdit td ipsum. 

Si tibi pro mentis nemo responded Amicus, 45 

Inctisare' D^um noli, sed te ipse c6erce. 

Ne tibi quid desit, quaesitis utere parce : 

Utque quod est serves, semper tibi deesse putato. 

Quod prae stare potes, ne bis promiseris ulli : 

Ne sis ventosus, dum vis bonus ipse videii. 50 

Qui simulat verbis, nee corde est fidus amicus: 

Tu qudqu€ fac simile ; sic ars deluditur arte. 

Noli homines blando nimium sermone prbbare : 

Fistula dulce canlt, vol uc rem dum decipit auceps. 

Cum tibi sint nati, n^c opes ; tunc artibus illos 55 

Instrue, quo possint inopem defendere vitam. 

Quod vile est, carum; quod carum est, vile putato; 

Sic tibi nee cupidus, nee avarus habeb^ris ulli. 

Quae culpare soles, ea tu ne feceris ipse : 

Turpe est doctor!, cum culpa redarguit ipsum. 60 

Quod justum est petito, vel quod videatur honestum : 

Nam stultum est petere id, quod possit jure negari. 

IgnotOm tibi tu noli praeponere notis: 

Cognita judicio constant, incognita casu. 



5JB Diphthongum produc in Graecis atque Latinis. 

Cum diibia incertls versetur vita perlclis, 
Pro lucrd tibi pone diem quocunque lSboras. 
Vincere cum possis, interdum cSde sodali : 
Obsequio quoniam dulces retinentur amici. 
Ne du bites, cum magna petes, impendere parva: 
His etenlm rebus conjungit Gratia charos. 
Litem inf erre dive cum quo tibi gratia juncta est : 
Ira odium general, concordia ntitrit &mdrem. 
Servorum ob culpam cum te dolor urget in Tram, 
Ipse tibi moderare, tuls ut parcere possis. 
Quern superare potes, interdum vince f erendo : 
Maxima enlm morum semper patientia virtus. 
Conserva potTQs, quae sunt jam parta labore ; 
Cum l&bor in damno est, crescit mortalis egestas. 
DapsilTs interdum not is, et charus amlcls, 
Cum fuerls fellx, semper tibi proximus esto. 

LIB. II. PR.EFATIO. 

TELLURIS si forte 1 veils cognoscere ctiltus, 
Virgil mm legito. Quod si mage nosse labdras 
Herb arum vires Macer has tibi carmine dlcet, 
Corporis ut cunctos possis depellere morbos. 
Si Romana cupis et civic a noscere bella, 
Lucanum quaeras, qui Martis proelia dixit. 
Si quis amare veils, vel discere amare legendo, 
Nasonem petito. Sin autem cura tibi haec est, 
Ut sapiens vivas, audi quae discere possis, 
Per quae semotum vitiis traducitur aevum. 
Ergo ades, et quae sit sapientia, dlsce legendo. 

SI potes, Ignotls €tiam prodesse memento : 
Utllius regno est meritls acquirers ami cos. 
Mltte arcana Del, coelumque Inquirer^ quid sit : 
Cum sis mortalis, quae sunt mortalia cura. 
Linque me turn lethi, nam stultum est tempore in omr 
Dum mortem melius, amlttere gaudia vltae. 
Iratus de rg incerta contendere noli : 
Impedit Ira anlmum ne possit cerne're verum. 
Fac sump turn propele, cum res deslderat ipsa : 
Dandum etenim est aTiquId, cum tern pus postulat aut 
Quod nimium est'fugito, parvo gaudere memento: 
Tuta m&ge est puppls modico quae flumine fertur. 
* Quod piideat, socios prudens celare memento : 
Tej>Iures culpent id, quod tibi dlsplicet uni. 



Vocalis ldnga est, si consona blna sequatur. 59 

Nolo putes pravos homines peccata lucrari : 1 5 

Temp6ribQs peccata latent, sed tempore patent. 

Corporis exigiil vires contemnere noli : 

Consilio pollet, cui vim natura negavit. 

Cui scierls n5n esse parem te, tempore cede : 

Victorem a victo siiperari saepe videmus. 20 

Adversus notum noli contendere verbis: 

Lis minimis verbis Interdum maxima crescit.- 

Quid Deus intendat, noli perqulrere sorte : 

Quid stattiat de te, sine te defiberat ipse. 

Invidiam nimio cultu vltare memento: 25 

Quae si non laedit, tamen hanc sufferre molestum est. 

Esto ammo fortl, cum sis damnatus mlque : 

Nemo dm gaudet, qui judice vlncit in! quo. 

Litis praeteritae noli maledicta referre: 

Post mimlcitias Iram meminlsse, malorum est. 30 

Nee te collaudes, nee te culpaverls ipse : 

Hoc f aciunt stultl, quos gloria vexat i nan is. 

Utere qusesitls parce, cum sumptiis abundat : 

Labitur exiguo, quod partum est tempore Ion go. 

Insipiens esto, cum tempus postulat, aut res: 35 

Stultitiam simulare loco, prudentia summa est. 

Luxuriam f ugito ; simiil et vitare memento 

Crimen avaritiae : nam sunt contraria f amae. 

Noll tu qusedam referenti credere semper : 

Exigua ils tribuenda fides qui multa loquuntur. 40 

Quae potu peccas, ignoscere tu tibi noli : 

Non nullum crimen vini est, sed culpa bibentis. 

Consilium arcanum tacito committe sodali : 

Corporis auxilium medico committe fideli. 

Indlgnos noli successus ferre moleste: 45 

Indulge! fortuna malls, ut laedere possit. 

ProspicS, qui v&iiQnt, hos casus esse f erendos : 

Nam levius laedit, quicquid praevldimus ante. 

Rebus in adversls animum submittere noli : 

Spem retine ; spes una hominem nee morte relinquit. 50 

Hem, tibi quam ndscls aptam, dlmittere noli : 

Fronte capillata, post, est occasio caiva. 

Quod s€quitur, specta ; quodque imminent, antS vTdeto : 

Ilium imitare Deum, qui partem spec tat utramque. 

Fortius ut val&is, Interdum parcior esto: 55 

Pauca voluptati debentur, plura saluti. 

Judicium popull nunquam contempseris unus : 

Ne null! placelis, dum vis contemnere multos. 



60 Am-em-im-um f Inlta praeciduntur ante vocalem. 

Sit tibi praecipiie, quod primum est) cura* salutis : 
Tempora ne culpes, cum sis tibi causa dolSris. 6< 

SomnTa ne cures: nam mens humana quod optat, 
Dum vigilans sperat, per somnum cernit id ipsum. 

LIB. III. PR^FATIO. 

HOG quicunque v5l€s carmen cognoscere, Lector, 
Quum praecepta ferat quae sunt gratissima vltae, 
Commoda multa feres. Sin autem spreveris illud, 
Non me scriptorem, sed tg neglexeris ipse. 

INSTRUE praeceptls animum, nee discere cesses : 
Nam sinS ddctrlna vita est quasi mortis imago. 
Fortunae donis semper parere memento : 
Non opibus bona famii datur, sed moribus ipsis. 
Cum recte vivas, ne cures verba malorum : 
Arbitril nostri non est quod quisque loquatur. 
Productus testis, salvo tamen ante pudore, 
Quantumcunqu€ potes, celato crimen amici. 
Sermones blandos blaesosque cavere memento : 
Simplicities verl sana est, fraus ficta* loquendi. b 

Segnitiem f iigito, quae vitae ignavia* fertur : 
Nam cum animus languet, consumit inertia corpus. 
InterpSne tuls Interdum gaudia curis : 
Ut possis animo quern vis sufferre laborem. 
AlteriUs dictum, aut factum, ne carpseris unquam : 1 
Exemplo simill ne te derldeat alter. 
Quod tibi sors dederlt tabulis sup rem a notato ; 
Augends serva ; he sis, quern fama loquatur. 
Cum tibi dlvitiae superant in fine senectae ; 
Munificus facito vivas, non parcus amlcis. 2< 

Utile consilium domlnus ne despice servi : 
Nullius sensum, si prddest, tempseris unquam. 
Rebus et In censu si non est quod fuit ante, 
Fac vivas contentus eo quod tempora praebent. 
Uxorem fuge ne ducas sub nomin£ dotls: 2 

Nee retinere veils, si cceperit esse molest a. 
Multorum dlsce exemplo quae facta* sSquaris. 
Quae f ugus : vita est nobis aTiena magistra. 
Quod potes, Id tentes ; opens ne pondere pressus 
Succumbat labor, et frustra tentata relinquas. 3< 

Quod nosti haud recte factum, nollto silere : 
Ne videare malos imitarl velle tacfindo. 



Bativl et Ablativi plurales in Is sunt longi. 61 

Judicis auxilium sub mlqua legS" rtfgato : 

Ipsae etiam leges cupiGnt at jure rggantun 

Quod merito paterls, patienter ferr£ memento: * . 35 

Cum que reus tibi sis, Ipsum te judice damna. 

Multa legas f acito : perlectis perlege multa : 

Nam mlranda canunt, sed non credenda, poetae. 

Inter convivas f ac sis sermonS modestus : 

Ne dlcare loquax, dum vis urbaniis haberi. 40 

Conjugis Iratae nolito verba timere : 

Nam lachrymls struit Insidias, dum foemina plorat. 

Utere quaesitls, sed ne videaris abuti: 

Qui sua cdnsumtint, cum deest, aliena seqUuntur. 

Fac tibi proponas mortem non esse timendam: 45 

Quae bona si non est, f mis tamen Ilia malorum est. 

Uxoris linguam, si frugi est, ferre memento : 

Nam que malum est te nolle pati, hanc non posse tacere. 

jEqua dlligito charos pietate parentes : 

Nee matrem offendas, dum vis bonus esse parentl. 50 

LIB. IV. PRjEFATIO. 

SECURAM qulcunque" ctipis traducere vitamj 
Nee vitiis haerere Minimum, quae mSribus obsunt ; 
Haec praecepta tibi semper relegenda memento : 
Invenies aliquid quo t€ nitare maglstro. 

DESPICE divitias, si vis ammo esse beatus; 
Quas qui suspiciunt; mendicant semper, avari. 
Commoda naturae nullo tibi tempore deerunt, 
ST contentus e6 fuerls quod postulat usus. 
Cum sis incautus, nee rem rations gubernes, 5 

Noli fortunam, quae non est, dlcerS caecam 
DiligS denarium, sed parce dilige formam, 
Quam nemo sanctus nee honestus cap tat habere. 
Quum f tierls locuples, corpus curare memento : 
JEger dive's habet nummos sed non hlbet Ipsum. \0 

Verbera cum tulerls dlscens aliquando maglstri, 
Fer patris imperlum, cum verbis exit in iram. 
Res age quae prosunt: rursus vitare memento 
In quibiis error inest, nee spes est certa laborls. . 
Quod donare potes gratis concede roganti: 15 

Nam rScte fecisse b6nis in parte lucrosum est. 
Quod tibi suspectum est, conf estim disciite quid sit : 
Nam que solent, primo quae sunt neglecta, nocere. 
T 



62 Omnes casus in a f initi brtiviantuV) nisi— 

Cum te detineat Veneris damndsa voluptas, 
Indulgere gulae noli, quae ventris arnica est. 20 

Cum tibi proponas animalia cuncta timere, 
Unum hdminem tibi praeciplo plus esse timendum. 
Cum tibi prsevalidae fuerlnt in corpore vlrgs, 
Fac sap i as; sic tu poterls vlr fortis h&beri. 
A ux ilium a notis petito, si forte laboras: 25 

Nee quisq.uam melior medicus, quam fidtis amicus. 
Cum sis Ipse nocens, moritur cur victima pro te ? 
Stultitia est morte alterius sperare salutem. 
Cum tibi vel socium, vel fldum quaeris amicum, 
Non tibi fortuna est hominls, sed vitS. petenda. 30 

UterS quaesltls 6pibus ; f iige nomen avari : 
Quid tibi divitiae prosunt, si pauper abundas. 
Si f amain servare cupis, dum vivis, hSnestam : 
Fac fugias animd, quae sunt mala gaudia vitae. 
Cum sapias ammo, noli Trridere senectam : 35 

Nam quicunque senet, sensiis puerllis in illo est. 
Disce ^liquid: nam cum siibito fortuna rScessit, 
Ars remanet, vltamque hominis non desgrit unquam. 
Perspicito tecum tacitus, quid quIsquS loquatur : 
Sermo etenim mOres.et celat et indicat idem. 40 

Exerce studium, quamvls perceperls artem 
Ut cura Ingenium, sic et mantis adjuvat usum. 
Multum ne cures venturl tempora fati : 
Non metuit mortem qui scit contemnere vitam. 
Disce, sed a doctis ; mdoctos ipse doc^to : 45 

Propaganda e'tenlm rerum doctrina bonarum est. 
Hoc bibe quod possis, si tu vis vivere sanus : 
JMorbi causa mall nimia est quandoqufc voluptas. 
Laudaris quodcunque p&lam, quodcunque probaris, 
Hoc vide nS rursus levitatls crimine damnes. 50 

Tranquillis rebus quae sunt ad versa timeto : 
Rursus in adversls melius sperare memento. 
Discere ne cesses : cura sapientia crescit : 
Kara, datur longo prudentia temporis usu. 
Parce laudato: nam quern tu saepe probaris, 55» 

Una dies, quails f uerit, mSnstrabit, amicus. 
Non pud eat, quae nesclerls, te velle ddoeri: 
Scire aliquld laus est, turpe est .nil disce're velle. 
Cum Venere et Baccho lis est, sed juncta vSluptas : 
Quod blandum est, animo complectere, sed luge lites. 60 
Demlssos animo, ac tacitos vltare memento : 
Qua Rumen placid um est* forsan latet altius unda. 



E finha brevia sunt: e ante vocalem llidttur. 63 

Cum tibi displiceat rerum f ortuna tuarum, 

Alterius specta quo sis dlscrimine pejor. 

Quod potes, id tenta: nam littus carpere remis 65 

Tutius est multo, quam veils tendSre in altum. 

Contra hommern justum prave contendere noli: 

Semper enlm Deus Injustas ulciscitur Iras. 

Ereptis opibus noli tu flere querendo : 

Sed gaude potius, tibi si con tin gat habere. 70 

Est jactura gravis, quae sunt, amittere damnls: 

Sunt quaedam, quae ferre decet patienter amicum. 

Tempora longa tibi noli promlttere vitae : 

Quocunque ingrederls sSquitur mors, corpus ut umbra. 

Thure Deum placa; vitiilum sinS crescat aratro: 75 

Ne credas placare Deum, dum caede litatur. 

Cede locum laesus, fortunae cede potenti: 

Laedere qui potuit, prodesse ziliquandd valebit. 

Cum quid peccaris, castiga te ipse subinde : 

Vulnera dum sanas, d616r est mediclna d61oris. 80 

Damnaris nunquam, post longum tempus, amicum: 

Mutavlt mores ; sed pignora prima me'mentd. 

Gratior off lens, quo sis mage charior, esto : 

Ne nomen subeas quod dlcitiir offidfperda. 

Suspectus cave sis, ne sis miser omnibus horis : &5 

Nam timidis et suspectls aptissima mors est. 

Cum fueris famulos proprlos mercatus in usus, 

Ut servos dlcas, homines tamen essS memento. 

Quamprimum ra'pienda' tibi est occasio prima, 

Ne rursus quaeras, quae jam neglexens ante. 90 

Mort^ repentina noli gaudere malorum : 

Felices obeunt, quorum sine erlmin& vita est. 

Cum tibi sit conjux, ne res et fama laboret, 

Vitandum ducas lnimlcum ndmen &mlci. 

Cum tibi contigerlt studio cognosced mult a; 95 

Fac dlscas multa, et vltes nil velle doceri. . 

JMlraris verbis nudis me scrlbere versus ? 

Hos brevitas sensus fecit conjung£re binds. 

FINIS DISTICHORUM. 

# % Directions to the Student for reading and scanning the 
Distichs of CatO) and other verses in this Focabulary y will bfc 
given in the Appendix. 
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CATO construed grammatically with one line of 
Latin, and another ot English. 

The quantity of last syllables, in- prose, is not hi frequently different from, 
that which it is in verse: — numerous examples follow. 

iis-am^m-im-um-at-et-it-tit-e, er, end short. 

h SI Deus est animus, ut c arm ma dlcunt nobis, 

If God be a\ spirit, as the poets tell us, 

Hie praecipue sit colendus tibi pura mente. 

Let him especially be worshipped by thee with a pure mificP; 
2. Semper vigila plus, nee esto dSditus somno ; 

Always watch more, and be not given t9 sleep; 

Nam diuturna quies mmistrat alimenta vitiis. 

For continual sleep affords growth to vice* 
•2. Puta esse primam virtutem compescere linguam ; 

Think it to be the chief virtue to rule the tongue; 

Ille proximus Deo, qui scit tacere ratione. 

He is nearest to God that knows to hold his tongue with 

4. Tu sperne contrarius esse tibi repugnando; [reason. 
Do thou scorn to be contrary to thyself by being opposite; 
Ipse qui dissldet secum, conveniet nulli. 

He that falls out with himself will agree with nobody. 

5. Si inspicias vitam hominuju, deBiql^Linspicias mores. 

If thpu.look'st'&fo • ttihlife^ look' si 

into their manners. 
Cum culpent alios, nemo vivit sine crimme. 
When they blame others, no man liveth without a fault. 

6. Relinque (ea) quae tenes nocitura, quamvis sint chara ; 
Leave those things, which thou boldest, that will do thee 

hurt, though they be dear; -..;;." 
Utilitas debet praepdni opibus tempore. 
Profit ought to by preferred to wealth, on occasion* 

7. Est^ja^Stans et levis, sicut res postulat ; 

Be 8t$^"W$d r$m%&fi8 the wcasjpn, re'yujtreth ; 
. Sapiens m$t§te-jjijJ9>j^ 

. A wise man alters his. behaviou^ with the times withaut 
".- m fault. 
&. Crede nil tenure uxori querenti de servis; 

Bettfcve not rashly thy wife complaining of the servants ; 
Etenim; riiulier saepe odit quern conjux diiigit. 
For a woman /oftentimes hates him whom hex husband loves. 
9. Que cum mones aliquem, nee ipse velit se moneri, 

And when thou advisest one, and he is not willing that he* 
should be advised, 
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Si sit charus tibi, noli desistere coeptis. 

If he be dear to thee, do not desist from thy attempts. 

10. Noli contendere verbis contra verbosos : 

Do not strive in words against men of many words: 
Sermo datur cunctis, sapientia animi paucis. 
Sfieech is given to ally (but) wisdom of mind to few. 

1 1 . Sic dllige alios, ut sis charus amicus tibi. 

Love others so that thou may'st be a dear friend to thyself. 
Esto sic bonus bonis, ne mala damna sequaritur te. 
Be so good to good men, that evil losses may not follow 
thee. 

12. Fuge rumores, ne incipias haberi novus autor ; 

Shun reports, lest thou begin to be accounted a new author j 
Nam nocet nulli tacuisse, nocet locutum esse. 
For it hurteth none to hold his peace, it hurteth to have 
spoken. 

1 3. Noli certo promittere rem promissam tibi. 

Do not certainly promise thyself a thing promised to thee. 
Fides est ideo rara, quia multi loquuntur multa. . 
Faith is therefore rare, because many men speak many 
things. 

14. Cum quis laudet te, memento esse tuus judex. 

When one praiseth thee, remember to be thine own judge. 
Noli credere plus aliis de te,- quam tu tibi. 
Do not believe others more concerning thyself than thou 
believest thyself. 

15. Memento narrare multis officium alterius ; 
Remember to tell to many the kindness of another ; 
Atque ipse sileto, cum tu benefeciris aliis. 

And do thou thyself hold thy tongue, when thou hast done 
well to others. 

16. Dum senex recenses facta et dicta multorum, 

Whilst being old thou rehexirsest the deeds and sayings of 

many men, 
Fac quae ipse juyenlfs feceris succurrant tibi. 
See that the things which thou, being young, hast done, may 

help thee. 

17. Ne cures, si quis loquatur tacio sermone ; 

Do not be uneasy, if one speak in a whispering speech j 
Ipse conscius sibi, piitat omnia dici de se. 
He that is prrvy to himself, thinks that all things are 
spoken about himself 
7* 
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1-8. Cum fueris felix, caveto quae sunt adversa. . 

When thou shalt be prosperous, avoid the things which are 
adverse* 

Ultima non respondent primis eodem cursu. 

The last things do not answer the first in the same course. 
J>9. Cum dubia et fragilis vita sit tributa nobis, 

Seeing a doubtful and brittle life is allotted us, 

Noli tu ponere spem tibi in morte alterius, 

Do not thou propose hofie to thyself in the death of another* 

20, Cum pauper amicus dat tibi exiguum munus, 
When a poor friend giveth thee a small present, 
Accipito placide, et memento laudare plene, 

Accept it cheerfully ', and remember to praise him fully. 

21. Cum natura crearit te nudum infant em, 
Seeing nature hath formed thee a naked infant, 
Memento ferre patienter onus paupertatis. 
Remember to bear patiently the burthen of poverty. 

23. Ne timeas illam, quae est ultima finis vitas ; 
Do not fear ttyat which is the last end of life ; - 
Qui metiiit mortem, perdit id ipsum quod vlvit. 
He that feareth death, loseth that very thing for which foe 
is living. 
$3. Si nemo amicus respondet tibi pro mentis, 
J[f no friend answer thee according to thy desert. 
Noli incusare Deum, sed ipse coerce te. 
Do not blame God, but do thou restrain thyself. 
£4. Utere parce quaesitis, ne quid desit tibi ; 

Use sparingly things gotten, lest any thing be wanting to 

thee. 
Utque serves quod est, semper putato deesse tibi ; 
And that, thou may 9 st keep that which thou hast, always 
think it is wanting to thee ; 
25, Ne promiseris ulli bis, quod praestare ptttgs ;.. . 

Do not promise any man twice, that which thou art able to 

perform; 
Ne sis.ventosus, dum vis haberi urb&nus. 
Lest thou be a boaster, whilst thou wishest to be accounted? 
courteous. .•*.•' 

136. Qui simulaf verbis, nee est fidus amicus corde, 

He that dissembleth in his words, and is not a faithful 

friend in his heart, - L . 

Tu quoque fac simile ; sic ars deludititf* arte..** 
Do thou also do the likes thus craft is deceived by craft. 
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27. Noliprobare homines nimium blandos sermone ; 

Do not thou afifirove men that are too fairHn their speech ; 
Fistula canit dulce, dum auceps decipit volucrem. 
The pipe plays sweetly, whilst the fowler is deceiving the 
bird. 

28. Si nati sint tibi, nee opes, tunc instrue illos 

If thou hast sons, and not wealth, then instruct them 
Artibus, quo possint defendere vitam inopem. 
In trades, that they may maintain a floor life. 

29. Putato carum quod vile est, vile quod carum. 

Msteem that dear which is cheap., and cheap which is dear % 
Sic nee habeberis parcus tibi, nee avarus ulli. 
So shalt thou be accounted neither stingy to thyself \ nor 
covetous to any man. 

30. Tu ipse ne f ecgris ea quae s61es culpare. 

Do not thou thyself do those things which thou art used 

to blame. 
Turpe est doctori, cum culpa reaarguit ipsum. 
// is a mean thing for the teacher, when the fault confutes 

himself. 
Sl.Petito quod est just um ; vel quod videatur honestum; 
Desire what is just, or what may seem honest ; 
Nam est stultum petere, quod possit negari jure. 
For it is a foolish thing to desire what may be denied by 

right. 
32. Noli tu praep5nere igndtum tibi notis. 

Do not thou prefer a thing unknown to thee, before things 

known* 
Cognita constant judicio, incognita casu. 
Tnings known are grounded on judgment, unknown on 

chance. 
r $3. Cum dubia vita versetur incertis penclis, 

Seeing our life is exercised amidst uncertain dangers, 
Quicunque laboras pone diem pro lucro tibi. 
Whosoever art troubled, count a day for gain to thee. 

34. Cum possis vincere, cede interdum sodali ; 

When thou canst overcome, give way sometimes to thy 

companion: 
Quoniam dulces amici vincuntur obsequio. 
Because sweet friends are overcome by complaisance 

35. Ne dubites impendere parva, cum petas magna; 
Doubt not+to bestow small things, when thou desifest 

great ; 
Etenim gratia conjungit c\i&xo% \*v& *^res>» 
for favour unite* dear/riend» bg the** t.KVrv£** 
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36. Cave inferre litem cum quo gratia juncta est tibit 
Beware of commencing a dispute with the man with whom 

a connexion has been formed by thee: 
Ira genera t odium, concordia nutrit amorem. 
Anger breeds hatred, concord nourisheth love, 

37. Cum dolor urget te in iram ob culpam servorum, 
When grief force th thee to anger for the fault of thy ser- 
vants, 

Ipse moderare tibi, ut possis parcSre tuis. 
Do thou moderate thyself that thou may 9 st sfiare thine 
own. 

38. Interdum vince ferendo quern p6t£s superare ; 
Sometimes overcome by bearing him, whom thou canst con* 

quer ; f 

Enim patientia sempgr maxima virtus morum. 
For patience \& always the chief virtue of manners. 

39. Potius conserva quae # s«nt jam parta labore ; 

Rather save those things which are already got with pain;. 
Cum lalxSr est in damno, mortalis ggestas crescit. 
When la 6 our is in loss, deadly poverty increaseth. • 

40. Cum felix fueris interdum dapsilis notis ; 

When being prosperous, thoushalt be sometimes liberal to 

thy acquaintance ; 
Et charus amlcis, esto semper proximus tibi. * ••.'-, 
And dear to friends, be thou always nearest to thyself 

LIB. II. 

SI forte veils cognoscere cultum telluris, 

If perhaps thou would 9 st know the tillage of land, 

Legito Virgilium ; quod si mage laboras nosse 

Read Virgil; but if thou desirest more to know - 

Vires herbarum, Macer dicet tibi carmine. 

The virtues of herbs, Macer will tell thee these in verse. 

Si ciipis noscere Romana et civtca bella, 

If thou desirest to know the Roman and the civil wars, 

Quaeras Lucanum, qui dicet praelia Martis. 

Thou may 9 st ask for Lucan, who will tell thee the battles 

of war. 
Si libet quid amare, vel discgre amare legendo, 
If thou hast a mind to love, and learn how to love by read' 

Petito Nasonem ; sin autem Yvxc e«X cura tilft> 

SeeAr Jbr Ovid; but if this be thy care, 
JJt vivas sapiens, audi, quo poasis tosefcte, 
-*#<*/ fjbou may'st live wisely , hear, that thou'matf *t Uv 
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Per quae aevum semotum vitiis traducitur. 
By what things an age removed from vice is sfient. 
Ergo axles, et disce lggendo quae- sapientia sit. 
Therefore come, and learn by reading what wisdom is. 

1. MEMENTO prodesse etiam ignotis si potes. 
Remember to oblige even those who are not known to thee^ 

if thou canst ; 
Est utilius regno acquirere amicos mentis. 
It is better than a kingdom, to get friends by flesert. 

2. MittS inqulrere arcana Dei, que quj^d coelum sit. 
Forbear to inquire into the secrets of God, and what heaV 

ven is. 
Cum sis mortalis, cura quae sunt mortalia. 
Seeing thou art mortal, mind those things that are mortaL 
:3. Linque mStum lethi, nam stultum est in omni tempore; 
Discard the fear of death, for it is a foolish thing at all times; 
Dum metiiis mortem, dlmittere gaudia vitae. 
Whilst thou art fearing death, to lose the joys of life. 

4. Noli iratus contendere de ineerta re. 

Do not thou, being angry, contend about an uncertain thing. 

Ira impedit an l mum, ne possit cernere verum. . 

jinger hindereth the mind, that it cannot discern the truth,. 

5. Fac sumptum propere cilm res ipsa" deslderat ; 
Bestow cost readily, when the thing itself requireth ; 
Etemm aliquid est dandum cum res aut tempus postulate 
For something is to be given when time or occasion requireth. 

6. Fiigito quod est nimium, memento gaudere parvo ; 
Avoid what is too much, remember to delight in a little ; 
Puppis est mage tutS. quae fertur modico flumine. 

The ship, is more safe which is carried in a small stream. 

7. Memento prudens celare sdcios quod pudeat. 
Remember wisely to conceal firom thy fellows that whereof 

thou may 9 st be ashamed. 
Ne plures culpent id quod tibi displicSt uni. 
Lest many blame that which disfileaseth thee alone. 

8. Nolo piites pravos homines lucrari peccatls. 

/ will not that thou should 9 st think that wicked men do 

gain by their sins. 
Peccata* latent temporibus, et parent tempore. 
Sins lie hid for a time, and they afifiear in time. 

9. Noli contemnere vires exigui corporis ; 

Do not contemn the strength of a little body. 

Pollet consilio, cui natura negavit vv«v\ 

He excels in wisdom to whom nature hath. Awte^ »\Tti^Jw- 
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10. Cede tempore, quern scieris non esse parem tibi: 
Yield in time to him whom thou knowest is not equ 

thee: 
Saepe videmus vict5rem siiperari a vtcto. 
We often see that the conqueror is overcome by tht 

quered. 

11. Noli contendere verbis adversus notum: 

Do not contend in words against an acquaintance. 
Maxima lis interdum crescit minimis verbis. 
The greatest controversy sometimes increases from a 
few words. 

12. Noli perquirere sortS quid Deus intendat. 

Do not inquire at the oracle what God intendeth, 
Ipse deliberat, sine te, quid statuat de. te. 
He resolves without thee, what he may determine con 
ing thee; 

13. Memento vitare invidiam nimio cultu ; 
Remember to avoid envy for too much goodness; 
Quae si non laedit, tamen molestum sufferre est hanc. 
Which though it hurt thee not, yet it is a troublesome 

to bear it, 

14. Esto forti ammo cum sis lniqufc damnatus. 

Be of good courage when thou art unjustly condemn* 
Nemo gaudet diu qui vincit miquo judice. 
No man reioices long who gets the victory by a coi 
Judge. 

15. Noli referre maledicta litis praeteritae. 

Do not rehearse the railing words of a disfiute that is 
Est malorum meminisse iram post inimicitias. 
It is the disposition of wicked men to remember angt 
ter falling out. 

16. Nee ipse collaudes t£, n£c culpaverls te ; 

Neither do thou thyself fit aise thyself, nor blame thy* 
Stulti faciunt hoc, quos inanis gloria vexat. 
Fools do this, whom vain glory vexes. 

17. Utere modice quaesitis, dum sumptus abundat. 

Use sparingly things gotten, whilst expense abounds. 
Quod partum est longo tempore, labitiir exigiio. 
That which is gotten in a long time, wastes in a littl 
>8. Esto insipiens, cum tempus aut res postulat. 
Be like a fool, when time or occasion requireth. 
Est summa prudentia simulare stultitiam loco. 
It is the greatest wisdom to counterfeit folly upon ocea 
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19. Fugitd luxurf&m, simul et memento vltare 
Avoid prodigality, and also remember to avoid 
Crimen avarltiae, nam sunt contraria famae. 
The crime of covetousness 9 for they are contrary to good 
report. 

"20. Nolito credere semper rfcferenti quaedam. 

Do not believe one that is always telling some news. 
Exigua fides est tribtienda lis qui loquuntiir multa. 
Small credit is to be given to those that speak many words. 

2 1 . Tu noli ignoscgre tibi si peccas potu ; 

Do not fiardon thyself if thou offendest in drinking. 

Nam est nullum crimen vini, sed culpa bibentis. 

For it is no fault of the wine, but the fault of the drinker. 

22. Committe arcanum consilium tacito sodali. 
Commit thy secret counsel to a close companion. 
Committe auxilium corp&ris f ideli mSdico. 
Commit the cure of thy body to a faithful physician* 

23. Noli ferre moleste indignos successus. 

Do not thou bear ill thy unworthy' successes. 

Fortuna indulget malls, iit possit laedere. 

Fortune pampereth evil men, that she may hurt them. 

24. ProspicS hos casus esse fgrendos, qui veniunt. 

Foresee that these misfortunes are to be endured, which 

fall out. . 
Nam quicquid praevideris ante, laedit levius. 
For whatsoever thou shalt foresee before, hurteth less. 
^5. Noli submittere animum in adversis rebus. 
Do not depress thy courage in adversity. 
Retine spem : spes una nee relinquit hominem morte, 
Retain hope; hope alone doth not leave a man in death. 

26. Noli dimittere rem quam noscis aptam tibi. 

Do not let slip any thing which thou knowest is fit for thee: 
Occasio est calva post, fronte capiilata. 
Opportunity is bald behind, with a bushy forehead. 

27. Specta quod sSquitiir, que videto quod immmet ante. 
Look at that which followeth, and see that which is ready 

to come before. 
Imitare ilium Deum qui spectat utramque partem. 
Imitate that God who sees both sides. 

28. Ut valeas fortior, esto interdum parcior: 

That thou may 9 st be more strongs be sometimes more spa- 
ring. 
Pauca debentur voluptati ; plQra s&luti. 
Few things are due to /i(ca*urc^\w\ mwt \<* \vta\\*v» 
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29. Uniis nunquam contempseris judicium populi: ^ 
Being but one, never slight the judgment of the fie o file: 
Ne placets nulli, dum vis contemnere multos. 

Lest thou please none, whilst thou wilt scorn many, 

30. Sit tibi cura salutis praecipue, quod primum est. 

Have thou a care of thy health especially, which is the 

main thing: 
Cum sis causa doloris tibi, ne culpes tempora. 
When thou art the cause of sorrow to thyself do not blame 

the times. 

3 1 . Ne cures somnitl, nam mens humana, sperans, 

Do not regard dreams, for the mind of man, hoping, 
Cernit id ipsum per somnum, quod opt at ciim vigilat. 
Sees that very thing in sleeji, which he desireth when he*» 
awake. 

LIB. III. 

LECTOR, quicunque veils, cognoscere hoc carmen, 

Reader, whoever would know this poem, 

Feriis haec praecepta, quae sunt gratissima vitse. 

Thou wilt bear in. mind these precepts, which are very pro- 
fitable for life. 

Instriie animiim praeceptis, nee cesses discere : 

Therefore, furnish thy mind with these precepts, and cease 
not to learn : • 

Nam vita sm£ doctrina est quasi imago mortis. 

For life without learning is as if it were the image of death. 

Feres multa commoda ; sin autem spreveris illud, 

Thus, thou shalt receive many advantages ; but if thoti 
neglectest that, 

Ipse non nfcglexeris me scriptorem, sed te. 

Thou wilt not neglect me the writer, but thyself. 

1. NE cures verbS. malorum, ciim vivas recte. 

Regard not the words of bad men, when thou livest well. 
Non est nostri arbitrii quod quisque 15quatur. 
It is not in our power what any one may say. 

2. Productiis testis, celato crimen amlci. 

Being produced as a witness, conceal the faults of thy 

friend: 
Quantum cunque potes, tamen pudore salvo ante; 
As much soever as thou canst, yet thy honour being safe 

before; 

3. Memento cavere blandosque blaesos sermones. 
J?etnem6er eo take heed of fawning and lisping speeches. 
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Simpficitas veri est sana, fraus loquendl est fictft. 
Plainness of truth is sound, deceitful speech iafaUe, 

4. Fugito segnitiem, quae fertur ignavia vltae; 

Avoid slothfulness, which is called inactivity of life ; 

Nam cum animus languet, inertia consumit corpus. 

For when the mind is inactive, laziness consumes the Body. 

5. Interdum interpone gaudia ttiis curis, 
Sometimes intermix amusement with thy studies ; 
Ut possis sufferre quemvis laborem amnio. 

That thou may'st endure any labour with sftirit. 

6. Ne unquam. carpseris dicttim aut factum alterms, 

Do not "tiny time carp, at the saying or doing of another, 

Ne alter derideat te simill exemplo. 

Lest another jeer thee after the like example. 

7. Serva augendo quae suprema sol's dederit tibi. 

Save by increasing those things which the last will hath 

given thee. 
Notato tabulis, ne sis quern fama loquitur, 
Set them down in thy journal, lest thou be one whom com- 

monfame may talk of 

8. Ciim divitiae siiperant tibi in f InS senectae, 

When riches abound to thee in the end of thy old age, 

Facito vivas mQnificus, non parcus amicis. 

See that thou live liberal, not stingy to thy friends. 

9. Dominus ne despicS utile consilium servi. 

Being a master, do not despise the good counsel o/"thy ser- 
vant. 
Tempseris unquam sensiim nulliiis si prod est, 
Slight not ever the opinion of any one, if it be good. 

10. Si non est in rebus, et in censQ quod fuit ante; 

If there be not in thy means and estate now what there was 

before; 
Hac vivas contentiis eo quod tempora praebent. 
See (hat thou live content with that which the times afford. 

1 1 . Fuge ne ducas uxorem sub nomine dotis ; 

Beware that thou marry a wife for sake of her portion ; 

Nee veils r£tiner£, si coeperit esse molesta. 

And desire not to keep her, if she begin to be troublesome. 

12. Disce exemplo multorum quae facta, sequaris, 

Learn by the example of many what deeds thou may'st 

follow, 
Quae f ugias ; vita aliena est maglstra nobis, 
And what thou may'st shun; another man's life is a mis- 
tress to us. 
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13. Tentes id quod potes, ne pressus pondere opens, 
Attemfit that which thou art able to do, lest being pressed 

with the weight of the work, 
Labqr succumbat, et r£linquas tentata frustra. 
Thy labour fail y and thou leave things attempted in -vain, 

14. Nollto tacere quod nosti haud recte factum; 

Do not conceal what thou knowest is not well done ; 
Ne vide|re tacendo velle Tmitari malos. 
Lest thou seem by concealing It to be willing to imitate bad 
men. 

15. Rogato auxilium judicis sub in I qua lege; 
Intreat the aid of a judge about an unjust law ; 
Etiam leges ipsa ciipiunt tit regantur jure. 

Even the laws themselves desire that they may be ruled by 
equity. v •. : - .-«r ••■*.■.'. . 

16. Memento ferre patienter quod patens merito. 
Remember to bear patiently what thou sufferest deservedly. 
Que cum sis reus tibi, damna ipsum, te judice. 

And when thou art guilty to thyself condemn thyself thy- 
self being the judge. 

17. Facito legas multa, perlectis perlege multa; 

See that thou read many things, when these are read over 

carefully, read over many things, .t 

Nam poetse canunt mirand&, sed non credenda, 

For the fioets write wonderful things, but not to be believed. 

18. Fac sis modestus sermone injer convivas. 

See that thou be modest in thy speech among strangers. 
Ne dlcare loquax, diim vis haberi urbanus. .....;..* 

Lest thou be called talkative, whilst thou art willing to be 
accounted complaisant. 

19. Noli tu timerS verba Iratae conjugis, 

Do not thou fear the words of thy wife when she is angry* 

Nam fcemipsi strtiit insidias lacrymis, dum plorat. 

For a woman layeth a snare with her tears white she weeps. 

20. Utere quaesitis; sed ne videaris abuti: 

Use goods acquired, but do not seem to abuse them: 
Qui consumunt sua, sequentiir aliena, cum deest. 
They who waste their own goods will go after other mer£i 
when they want. 

21. Fac proponas tibi mortem non esse timendam : ,. ':,>. 

See that thou set before thee that death is.not to be feared; 
Quae si non est bona, tamen ilia est finis maloxum. 
Which if it be not good, yet it is the end of evils. 
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22. Memento ferre linguam uxoris si frugi est; 
Remember to bear thy wife 9 8 tongue, if she be thrifty, 
Namque est m&lum velle p£tl nil) nee posse tacere. 

For it is bad that thou art willing' to suffer nothing, and 
not able to be silent. 

23. Dllige charos parentes non aequa pietate; 

Love thy dear fiarents affectionately with equal love ; 
Nee offendas matrem, dum vis esse bonus parenti. 
And offend not thy mother, whilst thou art willing to be 
dutiful to thy father. 

LIB. IV. 

QUICUNQUE ciipis traducere securam vit&n, 
Whoever thou art that desires to lead a quiet life ; 
Nee animiim haerere vitTis <piae obsunt moribus ; 
And not to entangle thy mind in vices which hurt good 

manners; 
Memento haec. praecepta semper rele'genda' tibi. 
Remember that these precept* are always to be read over 

by thee* 
Invenies aliquid, in quo (Here t5 m&glstro. 
Thou shall find something, in which thou may's t employ 

thyself as a master. 
i. e. thou may 9 st be thine own teacher, or learn to govern 

thyself 

1. DESPICE divitias, si vis esse beattis ammS; 
Despise richer, if thou wilt be hafi/iy in thy mind; 
Quas, qui suspiciunt, avarl semper mendicant. 

Which, they who admire, being insatiable, are always beg' 
ging. 

2. Commode naturae deerunt tibi nulld tempore ; 

The advantages of> nature will be wanting to thee at no 

time; 
Si fueris contentus eo quod usus postulat. 
If thou wilt be content with that which thy need requireth. 

3. Cum sis incautiis, nee guberaes rem r&tione' ; 

When thou art careless, and dost not manage thy estate 

with discretion ; 
N5li fortunam dicere caecam, quae non est, 
Do not call fortune blind, which indeed is not. 

4. Dllige' denarium, sed dllige formam parcfc, 

Love the penny, but love the stamp of it sparingly: 
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Quam nemo sanctus, nee honesttis ciipit habere. 
Which no holy nor honest man coveteth to handle. 

5. Cum % fiieris locuples, memento curare' cdrpus; 

When thou 8 ha It be rich, remember to take care of thy 'body ; 
jEger dives habet nummos, sed non hab&t ipsum. 
A sick rich man hath money, but hath not himself* 

6. Cum discens, aliquando tuleris verbera ma gist ri ; 

When learning, thou sometimes hast suffered the strifies of 

thy master ; 
Fer imperium patris, cum exit in iram verbis. 
Suffer the command of thy father, when he proceeds to 

anger with words* 

7. Age res quae prosunt, rursus memento vitare 

Do the things that are profitable, again remember to 9hun 

those things, 
In quibus inest error, nee est certa spes laboris. 
In which there is a mistake, and not a certain hope of thy 

labour. 

8. Concede gratis roganti, qu6d potes donare. 

Grant freely to him that asketh thee that which thou can*st 

give; 
Nam est in parte lucrorum fecisse rect£ bonis. 
For it is in the number of gains to have done well to good 

men. 

9. DisciitS confestim quid sit qu8d suspecttim est tlbi. 
Examine presently what that is which is suspected by thee. 
Namque solent nocere quae sunt neglecta primo. 

For those things use to hurt, which are neglected at first. 

10. Cum damndsa voluptas veneris detineat te, 

When the expensive pleasure of lechery detaineth thee, 
Noli indulgere gulae, quae est arnica ventris. 
Do not pamper gluttony, which is a friend of the belly. 
1 1 . Cilm proponas tibi tlmere cuncta animalia, 

When thou resolvest with thyself to fear all living crea- 
tures, 
Praecipio h8mmem unum esse tenendum plus* 
I warn thee that man alone is to be feared more than all. 

12. Cum praevalidae vires fuerint tibi in corpore; 
When thou shalt have very able strength of body ; 
Fac sapias, sic tu pSteris habSri vir fort is. 

See that thou be wise, so thou wilt be able to be accounted 
a brave man. 

13. Petito auxilium a notis, si forte laboras; 

desire /tei/i of thy acquaintance, if perhaps thou art in 
/roud/ej 
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Non quisqu&m mediciis melior quam fidus amicus. 
There is not any physician better than a faitJ\ful friend, 

1 4. Cur victima morftur pro te, cum ipse sis nocens ? 

Why doth a victim sacrificed die for thee, when thou thy- 
self art faulty ? 

Est stultitia spSrare salutem morte alterius. 

It is a folly to ho fie for salvation from the death of an* 
other. 

15. Cum quaeris tibi vel sftcium, vel fidum amlcum, 

When thou seekeat for thyself either a companion, or a 

faithful friend ', 
Non fortuna, sed vita hommis, est petenda tibi. 
Not the fortune, but the life of the man is to be inquired 

into by thee. 

16. Utere op i bus quaesltis, fuge nomen avari. 

Make use of thy gotten wealth, avoid the name of a stingy 

person. 
Quid divitiae prosunt tibi, si abundas pauper ? 
What do riches profit thee, if thou hast abundance and art 

poor ? 

1 7. Si ctipis servare honestam f amain, dtim vrvis, 

If thou desirest to preserve an honest name, whilst thou 

livest, 
Fac fugids ammo quae sunt mala gaudia vitae. 
See that thou shun with thy whole mind those things 

which are the wicked pleasures of the world. * 

1 8. Cum sapiens ammo, noli irridere senectam : 

When thou art discreet in mind, do not mock old age : 

Nam qulcunque senex, puerilis sensus in illo. 

For whosoever is old, a childish understanding is in him. 

19. Disce aliquid, nam cum fortuna recedit subito, 

Learn something, for when fortune goes back on a sudden, 
Ars r&nanet quae non usquam deserit vitam hdminis. 
The art remaineth, and never forsaketh the i\fe of man, 

20. Tacitus prOspicito omnia quae quisqu€ loquitur, 
Silently consider all things which any one saith. 
Sermo et celat mores hominum, et Idem Indicat. 

Speech both conceals the manners of men, and the same 
discovers them. 

21. Exerce studium quamvis perceperis artem. 
Practise study, though thou understundest «rf. 
Ut cadi adjiiv&t ingeitfum, sic et m&rit&s usum. 

As cart helpeth #rt % so also the hund helpeth the practice. 
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Qui potiiit laedere, fiiiquandd valebit prddess€. 

He that could hurt, will sometimes be able to do good, 

40. Ipse castlga te subinde, cum peccaris quid ; 

Do thou chastise thyself immediately, when thou hast of- 

fended in any thing. 
Dum sanas vulnera, dolor est medicina doloris. 
Whilst thou healest wounds, fiain is the remedy of pain. 

4 1 . Nunquam damnaris amicum post Ion gum tempus : 
Never condemn thy friend after a long time. 
Mutavit mores, sed memento prima pignora. 

He hath changed his manners, but remember the first 
pledges. 

42. Quo sis mage gratior dfficns esto charior; 

That thou may'st be more pleasing in thy services, be more 

endearing. 
Ne siibeas nomen, quod dicitiir officiperda. 
Lest thou undergo the name which is called a thankless 

person. 

43. Suspectus c&veas; ne sis miser omnibus horls. 

Being suspected, take heed thou be not miserable every hour. 

Nam mors est aptrssima timid is et suspectis. 

For death is fittest for fearful and suspected persons. 

44. Ciim mercatus f ueris servos in proprios usus ; 

When thou shalt have bought slaves for thine own use, 
Et dicas famulos, lamen memento esse homines. 
And call 9 st them servants, yet remember that they are men, 

45. Prima occasio est capienda tibi quam prlmum; 

The first occasion is to be taken by thee as soon as it can be; 

Ne quaeras rursus quae neglexeris jam ante. 

Lest thou seek again what thou hast neglected before, 

46. Noli gaud ere repentina morte malorum. 

Do not rejoice at the sudden death of wicked men, 
Obeunt foelices, quorum vita est sine crlmine. 
They die happy, whose life is without a fault. 

47. Ciim sit tibi conjux, nee res* et fama laborat, 

When thou hast a wife and not means, and thy good name 

is suspected, . 
Ducas Inimlcum nomen amXci vftandum. 
Consider that the hurtful name of a friend is to be avoided. 

48. Cum contingat tibi cognosces multa studio, 
When it befall* thcr to know many things by study, 
Fac dlscas muM, et vites nesctre d&cerl. 

See that thou team many things^ and 4hv& not $9 know 
how & Ac SQUght* 
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, Miraris me scribere versus nudis verbis ? 
Dost thou wonder that I write verses in dare words ? 
Brevitas sensus fecit conjungere hos binos. 
The shortness of the sense made me to join these lines 
two and two together. 

FINIS DISTICHORUM. 



COLLECTIO I. 

trsuum Latinorum ad usum Classis Poetica infinite 

accommodata. 

Ardiia res vlcisse aifos : victoria major 
Est animi fluctus c6mp6siiiss£ suos. 
Audendum est tibi : fortes ajvivat ipse Deus. 
BarbS. viros hirtaeque' decent In corptfre' setae. 
Cuncta trahit secum vertitq; volubile tempus. 5 

Nee p&titur certa currere' quemque via. 
Dulce mori miseris, sed mors optata recedit : 
At cum tristis erlt, praecipitata vetilt.__ 
Dum vires anniqu€ smunt, tolerate labores: --- 
' lam veniet tacito curva senecta pede. 10 

Extra f ortttnam est, quidquld donatur amicis : 
Quas dederls, solas semper habebis opes. 
Gaudia principium nostri stint saepg doloris. 
Haud Qllas portabis dpes Acherontis ad undas t 
Nudus ad infernas, stultS, vSheris aquas. 15 

Hie satiis ad pacem, hie castrensibus utilis armia: 
Naturae sequitur semina qulsqu€ suae. 
Imp&tTens animus ne'e adhdc tractabilis arte, 
Resptiit atque 6dio verba mdnentfs habet. 
Labitur occults fallitque v61atilis aetas: 20 

Ut celer admissis labitur amnis aquis. 
Longius aut prttpius mors siia quemque manet. 
Luxuriant animi rebus plerique secundis : 
Nee facile est, aequa commdda ment€ pati. 
Multa cadunt inter calicem supremaque labra. 25 

Munera, crede' mini, placant hominfcsq; deosqj: 
Placatur donis Jupiter ipse datis. 
Non bene, crede mThi, s£rv6 servltur aroico: 
Sit liber, dommus qui vdlfct ess£ mgiia. 
Non minor est virtus, quam quaererg, parta tiieri : 30 
Casiis inest Illlc, hie fcrit irtls 5pQs. 
Optimiis est hdmfol linguae tt&tvitttst fe.\&^sefe 
GrStSfa, quae partis menatiuftX «vtu£&&. Ntefcs^- 
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Perf er et obdura, dolor hie tibi proderit olim : 

Saepe tuITt lassis succus Amarus 6pem. 35 

Principals obsta : sero medic ina paratur, 

Cum mala per Ion gas convaliierg moras. 

Quod latet, ignotum est : Ignotl nulla ctipldo. 

Rebus in angustis facile est contemnere vltam : 

Fortiter ille f&clt, qui miser esse potest. 40 

Si mini dlff lcilis f ormam natura negavit : 

Ingenio formae damna repend6 meae. 

Quid magis est aaxo durum ? quid mollius unda ? 

Dura tamen molli saxS cavanttir aqua. 

Terra salutares h€rbas, €&demque nocentes 45 

Nutrit: et urticae prdxima- saepe rosa est. 

Venturae memores jam nunc estote senectae : 

Sic nullum vobis tempus abibit infcrs. 

Utendum est aetate : cito pfcde labitur aetas ; 

Nee bond; tarn sequitur, quam bona prima fuit. 50 

COLLECTIO II. 

Sententiarum ex Poeticia recentioribua scriptzs ex- 

cerptarum. 

A Dommo speranda salus; opus ille salutis 
Solus habet : vita hinc, n6n aliunde venlt. 
Ad mortem sic vita flult, veliit ad mare flQmen : 
Vlvere nam rfcs fist dulcis, amara mori. 
Ante obitum moriens non moriturus obit. 5 

Arbor htinoretur, cGjQs nds umbra tuetur. 
Ardiia res regl carum simul esse greglque. 
Astra regtint homines, sed rfcgit astra Deus. 
Bella f amem, pestemque fames mortalibus adfert : 
Est lgitur bellum pejus utroque malum. 10 

Bis dat, qui cito dat : nil dat, qui munera tardat. 
Blanda patrum segnes f acit Indulgentm natos. 
Blandus adulator regum certissima pestis : 
Haec gaudet sane to s perdere saepe viros. 
Carms est, quidquid magna mercede paratur. 15 

Carmbus est dignus qui bene mandit olus. 
Certandum est : nulll veniunt sine martS triumph! ; 
Et, nisi certanti, nulla cfirona datur. 
Certum est, In cineres corpus mortale reVerti : 
S^d tamen aeternus non erit ille sopor. 20 

Sunt iterum nostras r&littirae in corpora vitae, 
Membr£qu& juncturis restituenda suis. 
ContrSk vim mortis non eat mfc&\ca*a^fotoYts&. 
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Credere fallaci gravis est dementia famae. 

Hi sapiunt aliis, desipiuntque slbl 25 

Dedecils est natls, claros habulsse parentes : 

Ni studeant Illls morlbus esse pares. 

De nuce fit corylus, de glande fit ardua quercus 

E parvo puero saepe peritus homo. 

Difficile est vultu et verbis celare dolorem : 30 

Frons aperlt, quldquid dissimulare cupls. 

Discite justitiam monitl, et non temnere Christum: 

Unica qui nostra causa salutis grit. 

Dulcia non memlnlt, qui non gustavit am arum : 

Dum ferrum candet, cudere quemque decet. 35 

Ense cadunt multl, sed perdlt crapula plures. 

Est commune mori ; mors nQllI parcit honori. 

Est melius regredl, quam male coepta sequl. 

Esto, quod es ; quod sunt aln, sine quemlibet esse: 

Quod non es, noils ; quod potes esse, veils. 40 

Est pietas suprema, Deo parere: nee ullum 

Gratius est sacrum, nee victima sanctior ulla. 

Fac tiia, quae tua sunt, quae functio justS. requirit: 

Commendans unl caetera cuncta Deo. M 

Facundus non est, qui multa ; at qui bene dicit : 45 

Ut nee f ecundus, qui mala glgnit, ager. 

Felices obeunt, quorum sin£ crlmine vita est. 

Fiat justitia, et pereat cum criming mundus : 

Res sinS justitia nulla vlgere potest. 

Fide Deo soli, mundd dlfflde tiblque. 50 

Fide : sed ante vide, cul sit habenda fides. 

F]lo res perut, dlfflso salua remansit. 

Frustra conatur, cul non Deus auxiliatur. 

Gutta cavat lapldem non vl, sed saepe cadendo : 

Sic homo fit doctus non vi, sed saepe legendo. 55 

Hie habet, Ille habuit, rem tertius ardfct habere: 

In tribus his curls volvitur omnis homo. 

Hoc retlne verbum : franglt Deus 5mn€ superbura. 

Ilia mihl patrla est, ubi pascor, non ubi nascor; 

Ilia ubi sum notus ; non ubi natiis eram. 60 

Improba corrumpunt sanctds consortia mores. 

In caput auctorls f&cinus plemmque redundat, 

Incidit In Scyllam, qui vult vltarfc Charybdim. 

Ingenid tardo praeceptum flrmius haeret. 

Ingenium cunctas nobile vincit opes. 65 

Intempestlve qui docet, Ille ndcet. 

Lectio lecta placet, decie* rep^XiXA^jcS^^ 
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Lecti6 lecta jiivat, non rep&tlta perit. 
Mens pia, mens hilarls, studiosaque et artis amatrix : 
Hae sunt dlvitise, quas stiidTosus habSt. 70 

Mille modls mo'rimur mortales, nascimur uno : 
Sunt hominum morbi mllle, sed una salus. 
Mlllibiis ex multls unus vix fldus amicus: 
Hie albo corvo rarior esse solet. 

Mltior est prftprils, alienaque plgnora semper 75 

Tractat inhuman* dura noverca manu. 
Multa. rogare, rogata tenere, retenta docere : 
Haec tria discipulumrf aciunt superare "maglstrum. 
Nee timeat mortem bene conscia vita, nee optet. 
Nee tua. laudabis studia, aut aliena reprendes. 80 

Nemo Deo, carisque parentibiis atque maglstris 
PraemTa pro mentis dlgna referre potest. 
Ne vivas, lit edas : s£d edas, lit vlvere possis. * 

Non amat hie puerum, qui raro corngit istum. 
Non bonus est socius, qui devorat omnia solus. 85 

Non cito decrfcsclt mala planta ; sed usq ; vlrescit. 
Non pudor est, nil scire : pudor, nil dlscere velle. 
Nulla diSs abeat, quln line a ducta supersit. 
Nulliite est fellx conatus et utHTs unquam: 
Consilium si non detque' jiivetque Deus. 90 

Omne, quod excellens opus egregiumque f uturum est, 
Dlff Iciles ortus hab&t Incrementaque tarda. 
Omnia f ert aetas secfim, auf ert omnia secum : 
Omnia tempus habent, omnia tempus habet. 
Omnia non unl, nee dat Deus omnibus unum. 95 

Omnibiis In reb&s f elicited omnia, cedent : 
SI stattias flnem prlncipiumque' Deum. 
Optima conditio est vlUe mediocris habenda. 
Optima sperentQr, metuantur pessima, sed quae 
Sors tul^rlt, fortl pectore quisque ferat. 100 

Ordine pervenies, quo non licet IrS labored 
Otia damnantur, quae nulla negdtia tractant. 
Parv&m servabis, donee majora parabis. 
Patria dat vltam, raro largltiir honores : 
Hos meliQs multo terra aliena dablt. 105 

Perditur exiguo quae si turn tempore ldngo. 
Per places et aves multl periere schdlares. 
Per ristim multum debes cognoscere stultum. 
Plus strlcto mendax off endit lingua mucrone. 
Pondgre, mensura, numero Deus omnia fecit. no 

Post tres saepg dies vilescit pl&cis fct Ytos$e&. 
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l*rsestat saepe dies, annus quod ferre recusal 
Quae mala cum multls patimur, leviora videntuf. 
Quae nunquam didiclt, nemo docere' potest. 
Quales qulsque sibi natos eduxit tales h&bebit. 1 1 5 

Qui dare vult alils : non debet dlc£re, vultis ? 
Quid juvat adspectus, si non conceditur Cisus ? 
Quldquid agls, prudenter agas : St respice finem. 
Qui facile credit, facile quoque fallitur Idem. 
Rebus in adversls magnum munlmen amlci. 120 

Regula vlrtutum pulcherrima vita do cent is. 
Rem bene provlsam non verba In vita sequuntur. 
Res valet, ars praestat : si res perit, &rs mini restat, 
Scrlbere scribendS, dlcendd dlcere disces. 
Si fuerls Rdmae, Romano vlvito more: 125 

Si fueris' alibi, vtvito slcut ibl. 
Si nisi non esset, pSrf ectus qullibet esset : 
Sed non stint vlsi, qui cariiere ntst. 
Si placeas ChrlstS, facilis jactura potentum est: 
Latius Imperiiim Caesare Chrlstus h&bet, 1 30 

SI Christum dlscis satis est si caeterS. nescls. 
SI Christum dlscis nihil est si caetera nescls. 
SI qua sede sedes, gt erlt tibi commoda sedes : 
Ilia sede sede, nee ab Ilia sede recede. 
Sit maledlctiis amor, pax et concordia quaevis, 135 

Quae violat sum mi dogmata sancta Dei. 
Solamen miserum est, socios habulsse malorum, 
Spes conflsa Deo nunquam confusa recedet. 
TalTa dlcentur tibi, qualia dlxSris Ipse. 
Tanquam perpetuo vlcturiis &dlt6 l&borem: 140 

Et vltam velutl eras moriturus age. 
Tempora mutantur, nos et mfitamiir in illis. 
Terra d6m6 non est animls Sccommoda nostris: 
Altius It ndstrae conditiSnis honos. 

Qui nimium terras amat et mortalia tecta, 145 

Fallitur : est alio p atria nostrSt loco. 
Tu praesens cura, Domino commltte fiitura. 
Vlrtute atqu£ d£cet, semper non sanguine nit!. 
Virtutes pietas In se complectitiir omnes. 
Utere temporibus praesentibus, utere rebus : \ 50 

Tempiis erlt, nullum cum tibi tempus erlt. 
Utilis antg scelus tim6r est, qui fraena gubernet : 
Qui timet admlsso crimine, ser6 timet. 
Verus erlt nullus nisi qui s!bi conscius aequi ; 
Verum odlt mendax, cSnscius u&<\wfc. \t\$xL vv» 
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GEORGII BUCHANANI PHARAPHRASIS 
PSAL. XC. Carmen Sapphicum et Adonicum. 

C oeli turn rector bone 7 , a.busque' prim is 
Seculis, mundi rudis et juventa, 
Qui laborantes ope sublevastl 
Semper ami cos. 

2. Antequam tellus n6va* parturirgt 
MontiQm saltus, tegerfctque' mont&ff 
Lucidus ccell d€c5r, ante metas 

Lucis St umbrae : 

3. Tu manes Idem, p&ter orbis, Gnus 
Nee vices rerum paliens, nee aevi 
Termino clausus brevis ; uniis expers 

Finis St ortus. 

4. At brevis nobis miseraeque' vltae 
Fila paulatlm tenuis, senecta 
Donee In putrem cinerem c&ducos 

Solvent artus. 

5. Tempus annorum tibi millS, lucis 
Instar hesternae, fluidlque' puncti, 
NullS. decursus quod iibi recessit 

Slgna rellnqiiit. 

6. Nostra vanesclt tenuis in auras 
Vita, per siccas veliit &nda arenas, 
Aut vIlQt sensus per opaca ludens 

Noctis imago. 

7. Herba* ceu verno saturata rore 
Mane, mox languet m£dfi> sub aestu* 
Mox humi comis jacet ar€f actis 

VfcsperS sero. 

8. Praeter et vltae mala* t6t f ugacis, 
Quae voluptates vitiant amaro, 
Ira turbatls tua semper Instans 

Pect6ra* vexat. 

9. Qulcquid erramus temSre Sut maligne* 
Quae timor celat tSnfcbris piidorvfc, 

Tu vfttes, nee te lfctet InquiM 
Pectoris aestus. 
10. Dum tul poenas meritas furoris 
Mens rSformldat, props cogitatu 
Ocrns vltae spatium citatis 
Aufiigit Ells. 
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1 1 . Septies denos spatiSsa In annos 
Vita procQrrlt ; quibtts est senScta 
FIrmidr, ferme In decimum supersunt 

Amplius annum. 

12. Quid sSnectutis mem5rem labores ? 
Transvoiat blandae breve ver juventae, 
Inquies curls miserlsque' mdrbls, 

Ociiis Euro. 

13. Delnde quls justae tolerabit Irae 
Impetum, si jam jiibeas nocentes 
Pro modo off ens ae numeroque justas 

Pendere poenas ? 

14. Sic pater, sic o, numerare fluxae 
Nos doce vltae spatium, caducls 
Mens tit a curls revocata, verl 

Lumen honest! . 

1 5. Cernat. O tjjjylem placidus f avensque 
Desine Irarum, propmsque' servls 
Semper assueta tibi lenitate 

. Cdnsule f essis. 

16. Fac tuae fructu bonitatis aucti, 
Gaudid tandem satiemur ; aegrls 
Llberl ut curls reliquds agamus 

Suaviter annos. 

17. Cedat et laetls fugiens viclsslm 
Luctus ; exacto modus et laborl 
Par v51uptatls sixbiens amarum 

Mltigfct aevum. 

18. Facta, majestas, opera, amplitudo 
Nota sint servls tiia, pdst€rlsque 
Nota servorum, tiia qu! libenter 

Jussa capessunt. 

19. Fac tuae semper bonitatis ut nos 
Splendor illustret, bone rectSr orbls : 
Gratiae adspirans favor actiones 

Prosp^ret omnes. 
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MATERIA MEDICA. 

A description of Medicinal Substances used in 

the curing of diseases. 

Vegetable Medicines are arranged according to the part of 
the plant employed ; as 

Radices, Roots. 

Cortices, Barks. 

Ligna, Woods, 

F61YS,, Leaves. 

Flores, Flowers. 

Fructus, Fruits. 

Semina, Seeds. 

Herbae, Herds. 

I. Bodice's praecipiiae sunt 

Radix Aristolochiae Serpenta- Root of Virginia Snake Root. 

riae, 

Radix Althaeae, Root of Marsh-mallow. 

Radix Columhae, Root of Columbo. 

— Curcumae, ■ of Turmeric. 

— Iniilae Campanulas, — of Elecamfiane. 

— Gentian ae, — of Gentian. 

HellSbori Nigri, of Black Hellebore. 

HellebSri Albi, of White Hellebore. 

— — Ipecacuanhas, — of Ifiecacuanha. 

— Jalap ae, — of Jala fi. 

Rhoei, of Rhubarb. 

— Rubiae tinctdrtim, of Madder y of the dyer*. 

Sarsapar iliac, — of Sarsafiarilla. 

- Scillas Maritimae, of Sea Onion. 

- Senegas, ■■■ of Senega— -Rattlesnake* 

root. 

- Spigelian --— of Pink-root. 
• Valerianae, of Valerian. 

II. Cortices praecipuae sunt 

Cortex Angustilrae, Bark of Angustura. 

. Cascarillae, — of Cascarilla. 

Cinnamomi, of Cinnamon. 

Cinchonae, ■ of Jesuits bark. 

— — Mezerei, — ^ of Mezereon. 
" ' ' ' Si/naroubae, ■■ ■> of Simarouba^ 
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III. Ligna praecipua sunt. 
Lignum Guaiaci, Wood of Guiacum. 

Haematoxyli, _ of Logwood, (Blood' 

wood. J 
Quassiae, — of Quassia. 

IV. Fdlia praecipua sunt 

Folia Aconiti, Leaves of Aconite, or Monk 9 * 

hood. 
Belladonnas, _ of Deadly Nightshade. 

Cicutae,aut Conii Macu- — of Hemlock. 

lati. 
Digitalis, — of Foxgloife. 

Hyosciami, _ of Henbane. 

Sennae, ^ of Senna. 

Uvae Ursi, — of Bear's Grafle, or berry. 

V. Flores praecipui sunt 
Flo res Arnicae, Flowers of Arnica. 

Chamaemelae, 'of Chamomile. • 

Sambuci, ■ of Elder, 

VI. Fructiis praecipui sunt 
Nux Moschatae, Nutmeg. 
Nux Vomica, Vomica Nut. 
Baccae Juniperi, Junijier Berries. 

Poma Colocynthidis, Afifiles of Bitter Gourd, or 

Colocynth. 

VII. Semma, the Seeds, are 

Semma Anethi, Seeds of Anise. 

Cardamomi majoris et of Cardamom, greater 

minoris, and less. 

Coriandri, ■ of Coriander. 

• Cariii, _ of Carraway. 

Faenugraeci, _ of Fanugreek. 

— Funiculi dulcis, ■ of Sweet Fennel. 

VIII. Herbae, the Herbs, are 

Herba Becabungae, Herb of Becabunga. 

< ■■ Centaureae benedictae, ■ of Blessed Thistle. 

— — Daturae Stramonii, — of Thorn Afifile. 
. Hyosciami, _ of Henbane. 

Lactucae Sativae, ■ of Garden Lettuce, 

(planted. ) 
■ ■ Marjorianae dulciS) ■ « of ^i»t^ Maxiw<vw*». 
9* 
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From Vegetables are obtained or prepared Succi Spissati, 
or Inspissated Juices, as 

Succiis Spiss&ttis ac6nlti, or Inspissated Juice of Wolfsbane. 

■ ■■ CictUae, of Hemlock. 

OH& expressa, or Expressed Oils, sunt 

Oleum Amygdalarum, or Oil of Almonds. 

. Llni, Oil of Lintseed,— Common 

flaxseed. 
— — RIcTni, — of Ricinus, or Castor oil. 



Olea DistillSta aut Volatilia, aut Essentialia,— Distilled, or 
Volatile or Essential Oils, sunt 

Oleum SernTnum A net hi, Oil of Aniseed. 



- Seminum Carui, — of Carraway seeds. 

Junipfcrij — - of Juniper. 



» Menthae piperitidis, — of Peppermint. 

Menthae, viridis aut — of Spearmint, green or 

satlvae. planted. 

— — Origani. — of Origan um or Marjora m . 

Aquae Distill&tae, or Distilled Waters, sunt 

Aqua Anethi, Water of Dill. 

Carui, — of Carraway. 

Cinnamomi, ■ of Cinnamon. 

— Menthae piperitidis, ■ of Peppermint. 
Rosae, ■ of Rose. 

Infusae, or Infusions, as 

Infusa Anthemidis, Infusion of Chamomile. 

. Columbae, ■ — of Columba. 

Cinchona j ■■ of Cinchona, or Je- 

suit's bark. 
Sennae. ■ of Senna. 

Decoct^ or Decoctions, are 

Decoctum Althaeae officinalis, Decoction of Marsh-mallow. 

Digitalis, — of Digitalis. 

— — Sarsaparillae, — ___ f Sarsaparilla. 

Extracta, or Extracts, are 

Extract am Aconiti, Extract of Wolfsbane. 

*— Aloes purificataej of Aloes purified. 

— Cinchonae, of Bark. „ 

■ — Colocynthidia, . ■ ■ o/CotoctjnM, 
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Medicines furnished by the Animal Kingdom, are 

Cantharis aut Lytta Vesica- Spanish fly. 

toria, 
Castoreum, Russicum et Ca- Castor , Russian 1st Canadian. 

nadense, 
Coccinella aut Coccus Cacti, Cochineal. 
Cetaceum, aut Spermaceti, Spermaceti, or Sfierm of a 

whale. 
Moschus, • Musk. 

Ostrearum testae praeparatae, Oyster shells prepared. 
Sevum ovillum, Mutton suet. 

Sepiae 6s, Cuttle-fish bone. 

Spongia, Sponge. 

Medicines derived from the Mineral Kingdom, are 

Terrae, or Earths, as 

Barytae Carbonas, Carbonate of Barytes. 

Barytae Murias, Muriate of Barytes. 

Calx, Lime. 

C ale is carbonas, aut Creta. Carbonate of Lime or Chalk. 

Calcis murias. Muriate of Lime. 

Magnesia. Magnesia. 

Magnesia usta. Calcined Magnesia. 

Metalla, or Metals, as 

Antimonium, Antimony. 

Antimonii Crociis, Crocus, or Saffron of Anti- 
mony. 

Antimonii Oxydum, Oxyde of Antimony. 

Argentum, Silver. 

Argenti nitras, aut causticum Nitrate of Silver, or Lunar 

lunare, Caustic. 

Arsenicum, Arsenic. 

Arsenici Oxydum, Oxyde of Arsenic. . . 

Cuprum, Copper. 

Cupri Sulphas, aut vitriolum Sulphate of Copper, or Blue 

caeruleum, Vitriol. 

Cupri Sub-Acetas, Verdigris*. 

Ferrum, Iron. 

Ferri limatura punficata, Filing of Iron purified. 

— nigrum oxydum, Black oxyde of Iron. 

— — carbonas aut rublgo, Carbonate, or Rust of Iron. ' 

sulphas aut Sol Martis, Sulphate of Iran^ or S»Jx <4 

Mar** 
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Merciirius aut Hydrargyria Mercury , or Hydrargus, 

olim Argentum vivum, formerly Quicksilver, 

Corrosiviis Subllmatus, Corrosive Sublimate. 

Mercurii submurias, Submuriate of Mercury , 

aut Calomel as, or Calomel. 

Merciirius praecipitatiis ruber, Bed precipitated Mercury. 

Plumbum, Lead. 

Plumbi acetas, The acetate of Lead , 

olim Saccharum Saturni, formerly Sugar of Lead. 

Stannum, Tin. 

Stanni pulvis, Powder of Tin. 

Zincum. Zinc, 

Zinci Carbonas praeparatus, Prepared carbonate of Zinc, 

olim Tutia praeparata. formerly prepared Tutty. 

Zinci Sulphas, Sulphate of Zinc, 

olim Vitrioliim Album, formerly White Vitriol. 

Actda, or Acids, are 

Acidiim Aceticiim. Acetic Acid, or Distilled Fine- 

gar. 

Muriaticiim, Muriatic Acid. 

Nitricum. JVitric Acid. 

— — Sulphuric um. 'Sulphuric Acid, or Oil of Vi- 

triol . 

Alkalia, or Alkalies, are 

Ammonia aut Alkali Volatile, Ammonia, or Volatile Alkali. 
Potassa, olim Alkali piirum, Potassa, formerly pure Alkali, 
aut Vegetabile, aut Caus- or vegetable, or caustic Al- 
ticum. kali. 

Soda, olim Natron. Soda, formerly JVatron. 

a 

Sales Alkalinl, or Alkaline Salts, are 

Ammoniae Carbonas. Carbonate of Ammonia. 

Ammdniae Sub-CarbSnas, Sub-Carbonate of Ammonia, 

olim Ammonia praeparata, formerly prepared Ammonia, 
aut Sal Volatile. or Volatile Salt. 

Ammoniae Murias, Muriate of Ammonia, 

olim Sal Ammoniaciis, formerly Sal Ammoniac. 

Potassae Carbonas. Carbonate of Potass. 

Potassae Sub-Carbonas, Sub-Carbonate of Potass, 

olim Sal Tartsiri, aut Sat formerly Salt of Tartar, or 
AbsynthiT. salt of Wormwood. 

Potassx Acetas, Acetority, sourness of Potass, 

olim jDJureticus Sal. formerly DIutcUc Saft, 
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Potassae Sulph&s, Sulphate of Potass, 

olim Tartsirum Vitriolsitum, formerly Variolated Tartar. 

Potassae Tartris, Tartrite of Potass, 

olim SolubflS Tart£rum. formerly Soluble Tartar. 

Potassae Supertartras, Sufiertartrite of Potass, 

olim Cremor Tart&ri. formerly Cream of Tartar. 
Sodae Carbonas. Carbonate of Soda. 
Sub-Carbonas Sodae, Sub-Carbonate of Soda, 

olim pr separatum Natron. formerly prepared Natron. 

Sodae Phosphas. Phosfihate of Soda. 

Sodae Sulphas. Sulphate of Soda. 

olim Sal Glauberi. formerly Glauber's Salt. 



MYTHOLOGY, 

A word of Greek origin, is derived from f*v8w t fabula, and ^r, 
dictio, and signifies any kind of fab ulous doctrine. In its more 
appropriate sense it means those fabulous details concerning 
the objects of worship, which were invented, and propagated 
by men who lived in the early ages of the world, and by them 
transmitted to succeeding generations, either by written re- 
cords, or oral tradition. 

The Pantheon, Ti&rrm etw, was the temfile of the gods, which 
the folly of men had feigned, either through the grossest ig- 
norance, or contempt of the true, and only God. The causes 
of feigning many Deities were chiefly four. The First was 
the foolish perverseness of the mind, which denied to the in- 
exhausted fountain of all good, the honours which it attri- 
buted to the muddy streams. For if any one excelled in sta- 
ture of body, greatness of mind, or clearness of wit, he drew 
the admiration of the ignorant rabble. This gradually being 
converted into great veneration, nay even into worship itself, 
at length ranked the man among the number of the gods ; the 
more knowing being carried away either by the torrent of opi- 
nion* or not able, at least, not daring to resist it. 

The Second was, the sordid flattery of subjects towards 
their princes. That they might gratify the vanity, flatter the 
pride, and sooth the self-conceit of (their kings, they raised 
altars, and having set their images upon them, offered incense 
to them, even when alive, as- to their gods themselves. A 
Third was an inordinate desire of immortality, which many 
studied to attain by images left behind them; thinking that 
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they would rescue their name from the power of death, and 
the destroying hand of time, if after their funerals, they could 
live in brass, or as it were, breathe in marble. A Fourth wa* 
a firefiostjerous desire of fierfietuating the memory of famous 
men, whom they had made, or feigned to be gods, for their 
services and kindness conferred on mankind. 

The adventures of Jufiiter, Juno, Mercury , Apollo, Diana, 
Mar 8, Minerva, or Pallas, Venus, Bacchus, Ceres, Proser- 
pine, Pluto, Ne/itune, and the other descendants, and coadju- 
tors of the ambitious family of the Titans, furnish by far the 
greatest part of the mythology of Greece. They left Phoenicia 
about the time of Moses, and entered Crete, a large island ; 
from this they made their way into Greece ; which, accord- 
ing to the most authentic accounts, was at that time inhabit- 
ed by a race of savages. The arts and inventions which they 
communicated to these, the mysteries of religion which they 
inculcated, the laws, customs, polite and good order, which 
they established ; in short, the blessings of humanity and ci« 
vilization, which they every where disseminated in process of 
time, inspired the savages with a kind of divine admiration. 
Those ambitious mortals improved this admiration into divine 
homage. . 

The greatest part of that worship which had been former- 
ly addressed to the luminaries of heaven, was now transfer- 
red to these illustrious mortals. They claimed and obtained 
divine honours from the deluded rabble of the enthusiastic 
Greeks. Hence sprung an inexhaustible fund of the most in- 
consistent and irreconcileable fictions ; the foibles and frailties 
of these deified creatures were transmitted to posterity, incor- 
porated, as it were, with the pompous attributes of supreme 
divinity. Hence the heterogeneous mixture of the mighty 
and the mean, which chequers the characters of the heroes 
of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
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A, VERY CONCISE ACCOUNT 

Qf some of the Heathen Deities and other Fabulous Persona ; 
with the Historians, Poets, Heroes and Heroines of anti- 
quity; sacred and firoflhane. 



A-ARON, -oms, Aaron, a 
teacher, a hill, a strong 
hill. 

Achates, -<e, the faithful friend 
of jEneas. 

Acheron, a son of Titan and 
Terra, metamorphosed into 
a river of hell for assisting 
the Titans in their war 
against Jupiter. 

Achilles, -is, son of Peleus, 
king of Thrace, and Thetis, 
a goddess of the sea, who, 
being dipped by his mother 
in the river Styx, was in- 



beauty, beloved by Venus 
and Proserpine. 

JEaciis, one of the three in- 
fernal judges. 

JEgeiis, a king of Attica, giv- 
ing name to the iEgean sea 
by drowning himself in it. 

Mgle, JEgles, one of the three 
Hesperides. 

JEgon, -onis, a wrestler famous 
for strength. 

Aello, Aellus, one of the three 
Harpies. 

JEneas, son of Anchises and 
Venus. 



in tne river oryx, was in- venus. 

vulnerable in every part ex- I JEtilus, the god of the winds. 

cept the right heel, in which • Mous, one of the four horses 



he was at length mortally 
wounded by Paris with an 
arrow. He signalized him- 
self at the siege of Troy, 
for his valour, as well as 
cruelty. 

-Ads, -is, a Sicilian Shepherd, 
killed out of envy by Poly- 
phemus, because he rival- 
led him in the affection of 
Galatea. 

Actaon, -onis, a celebrated 
hunter, who in his excur- 
sions accidentally discover- 
ed Diana bathing, and was 
by her turned into a stag, 
and devoured by his own 
hounds. 

Admetus, a king of Thessaly. 

Adonis, -tdis, the incestuous 
offspring of Cinyras and 
Myrrha, remarkable for his 



of the Sun. 

Mthon, one of the four horses 
of the Sun. 

Agabus, a locust, or feast of 
the father. 

Agamemnon, -onts, brother of 
Menelaus, chosen general- 
issimo of the Grecian army 
at the siege of Troy. 

Agenor, Agendris, the first 
king of Argos. 

Aglaia, one of the three 
Graces. 

Agrififia, one who is born with 
his feet foremost. 

Ajax, Ajacis, one of the most 
distinguished princes and 
heroes at the siege of Troy. 

Alcides, Alcida, a title of Her- 
cules. 

Alcmena, the wife of Am- 
phytvLotu 
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A lee to, A lee t us, one of the 
three Furies. 

^Alexandria, a city in Egypt* 

Alpheus, a famous river of 
Arcadia, near the city Elis. 

Ambr6sia,the food of the Gods. 

AmfMardus, son of Apollo 
and Hypermnestra, a fa- 
mous Theban augur. 

Amfihzfidlis, a city encompass- 
ed by the sea. 

Amfihitrite, -es, the wife of 
Neptune. 

Anacrton, -otitis, an eminent 
lyric poet of Greece. 

Andrdgeos, -ei, the son of 
Minos. 

Andromache } ~es, the wife of 
Hector. 

Andromeda, the daughter of 
Cepheus andCassiope,who, 
in a competition with the 
Nereides, was by them 
bound -to a rock, and ex- 
posed to be devoured by a 
sea monster; but Perseus, 
having slain the monster, 
married her. 

Androntcus, a man excelling 
others, a victorious man. 

Antaus, a giant, son of Nep- 
tune and Terra ; he was 
1 squeezed to death by Her- 
cules. 

Aontdes, -dum, a name of the 
Muses. 

Arachne, a Lydian nymph, 
changed by Minerva into a 
spider for presuming to vie 
with her at spinning. 

Areo/iagus, the hill of Mars ; 
a place where the magis- 
trates of Athens held their 
supremo council. 



Argo, Argus, the ship that 
conveyed Jason and his 
companions to Colchis, said 
to have been the first man 
of war. 

Argonautcs, Argonautdrum^ 
the fifty companions of 
Jason. 

Argus, son of Aristor, said to 
have had an hundred eyes ; 
also an architect, who built 
the ship Argo. 

Ariadne, -nes, daughter of 
Minos, who fell in love with 
Theseus, and gave him a 
clue of thread to guide him 
out of the Cretan labyrinth : 
being afterwards deserted 
by him, she was married to 
Bacchus, and made his 
priestess. 

Arion, -onw, a Lyric poet of 
Methymna, saved by a dol- 
phin. 

Aristaus, son of Apollo and 
Cyrene. 

Aristogiton, -onis, (ofitimus 
vicinusj an Athenian ora- 
tor. 

Aristofihanes,& Grecian comic 
poet, born at Lindus, a town 
of Rhodes. 

Aristobulus, a good counsel- 
lor, good advice. 

Astraa,the goddess of Justice. 

Astydnax, Astydndctis, the 
onlyjson of Hector. 

Athena, -drum, Athens, a ce- 
lebrated city of Attica. 

Atlas, Atlantis, a king of 
Mauritania. 

Augeas, a king of Elis, whose 
stable of 3000 oxen was not 
cleansed for 30 years, yet 
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was cleansed by Hercules 
in one day. 

Auguatua, -i, the name of the 
second emperor. Royal, 
majeatic, increaaed. 

Aurora^ the goddess of the 
morning. 

Autumnua, the god of fruits. 

Ariatidea, -1a, a celebrated 
Athenian, who merited the 
surname of juat. 

Babgion, -onia, a city of Chal- 
dea, sixty miles in circum- 
ference. 

Bacchua, the god of wine. 

Battua, an herdsman, trans- 
formed by Mercury into a 
loadstone. 

Baucis, -idia, an old woman, 
who, with her husband Phi- 
lemon, entertained Jupiter 
and Mercury in their tra- 
vels through Phrygia, when 
all others refused. 

Bellero/ihon, -ontia, son of 
Glaucus, king of Ephyra, 
who underwent numberless 
hardships for refusing a cri- 
minal intimacy with Sthe- 
noboea, the wife of Proetus 
king of Argos. 

Bellona, the goddess of war. 

Berenice, -ea, a Grecian lady, 
the only person of her sex 
ever permitted to see the 
Olympic games. 

Bona Bed, a title of Cybele 
and Fortuna. 

Bootes, -«, m. a constellation, 
following the Greater Bear. 

Boreas, -«, son of <£straeus 
and Heribeia, generally put 
for the north wind. 

Bridreua, a monstrous giant, 

10 



son of Titan and Terra; 
fabled by the poets to have 
had an hundred arms and 
fifty heads. 

Brutua, -?, m. name of a fa- 
mily in Rome, conspicuous 
for their love of liberty. 

Bfiaeta, Briaeidta, daughter 
of Briseus, priest of Jupiter, 
given to Achilles, upon the 
taking of Lyrnessus, a city 
of Troas, by the Greeks. 
She is also called Laoda- 
mla. 

Buairia, Buairidta, a son of 
Neptune, and a most cruel 
tyrant ; he was killed by 
Hercules. 

Cadmus, son of Agenor, who, 
searching in vain for his 
sister, founded the city of 
Thebes. He invented six- 
teen letters of the Greek 
alphabet. 

Caesar, -aria, a name common 
to the emperor of Rome. 

Calchaa, Calchantis, a famous 
Greek soothsayer. 

Callisto, -us, the daughter of 
Lycaon, a king of Arcadia. 

Cailiofie, -ea, the muse of he- 
roic poetry. 

Caly/iao, -ua, daughter of 
Oceanus and Thetis, who 
reigned in the island of 
Ogygia, where she enter- 
tained and became ena- 
moured of Ulysses, in his 
return from Troy. 

Cambgaea, -ta, the son of Cy- 
rus, and king of the Medes 
and Persians. 

Cdno/iua, Cdno/ii, a city of. 
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Cafiemaum, indec. the name 
of a city. The Jield of re- 
pentance. 

Cassandra, a daughter of 
Priam and Hecuba, endow- 
ed with a gift of prophecy 
by Apollo, but credited by 
none. 

Ca8taltde J 8, -dum, the Muses, 
from the fountain Castalius, 
at the foot of Parnassus. 

Castor, -tiris, son of Jupiter 
and Leda, who with his bro- 
ther Pollux shared alter- 
nately the privileges of im- 
mortality. 

Cecrofts, -d/iis, the first king 
of Athens. 

Celano, -us, one of the three 
Harpies. 

Centaury -drum, children of 
IxTon, half men, half horses, 
inhabiting Thessaly. 

Cerberus, a dog, who guard- 
ed the gates of hell, with 
three heads and necks. 

Ceres, Cereris, the goddess 
of agriculture. 

Charites, -itum, a name of the 
Graces. 

Charon, -ontis, the ferryman 
of hell. 

Chimera, a strange monster 
of Lycia, which was slain 
by Bellerdphon. 

Chiron, -onis, a centaur, the 
preceptor of Achilles. 

Cicero, -onis, the greatest Ro- 
man orator. 

Cincinnati**, a Roman sena- 
tor, who, taken from the 
plough, was made Dictator. 

C/rce, Circes, a famous en- 

cJi an tress. 



Cirrha, a cavern of Phocis, 
near Delphi, whence the 
winds issued which caused 
a divine rage, and produced 
oracular responses. 

Clio, Clius, the muse who 
presides over history ; also 
patroness of heroic poets. 

Clothd, ClothUs, one of the 
three fatal sisters. 

Clytemnestra, daughter of Ju- 
piter and Leda, slain by her 
son Orestes, on account of 
her adultery with JLgistus. 

Cocijtus, a river in hell flow- 
ing from Styx. 

Corybantes, -ntum, and 
Curetes, 'turn, priests of 
Cybele. 

Creon, -ontis, a king of Co- 
rinth. 

Clymene, -es, the daughter of 
OceSnus and Tethys, the 
mother of Phaeton. 

Crasus, a rich king of Lydia. 

Cufiido, -inis, son of Mara and 
Venus, the god of love, 
smiles, Sec. 

Cyclofies, -ofium, Vulcan's 
workmen, with only one 
eye in the middle of their 
forehead. 

Cybele, CybZRs, the wife of 
Saturn. 

Cyllentus, a name of Mer- 
cury. 

Damatas, -a, m. the name of 
a shepherd in VirgiPs Pa- 
laemon. 

Dadalus, a most ingenious 
artificer of Athens, who 
formed the Cretan laby- 
rinth, and invented the au- 
ger, *m> ^lue, plumb-line) 
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saw, and masts and sails for 
ships. 

Damon Bonus, Dithyrambus, 
Dionysius ,titles of Bacchus. 

Danae, -es, the daughter of 
Acrisius, king of Argos, 
seduced by Jupiter, in the 
form of a golden shower. 

Dan aide 8, -dum, the fifty 
daughters of Danaus, king 
of Argos, all of whom, ex- 
cept Hypcrmnestra, killed 
their husbands, the sons of 
their uncle JEgyptus, on the 
marriage night ; they were 
therefore doomed to draw 
water out of deep wells with 
buckets full of holes. 

Dafihne, es, a nymph beloved 
by Apollo. 

Dardanus, the founder of 
Troy. 

Deiantra, the beloved wife of 
Hercules. 

Deidamla, daughter of Ly- 
comedes, king of Scyros, by 
whom Achilles had Pyrr- 
hus, whilst he was disguised 
in women's apparel, in the 
court of Lycomedes, to 
avoid going to the Trojan 
war. 

Dei/ihtibe, the Cumean sibyl. 

Deifihobus, a son of Priam 
and Hecuba. 

Delia, Deli us, Diana and 
Apollo. 

Delos, -i, the island where 
• Apollo was born. 

Del/ihi, -drum, a city of Pho- 
cis, famous for a temple 
and an oracle of Apollo. 

Delfthtcus, a title of Apollo. 

Deucalion, -onis, son of Pro- 



metheus, and king of Thes- 
saly, who, with his wife 
Pyrrha* was preserved from 
the general deluge, and re- 
peopled the world by throw- 
ing stones behind them, as 
directed by the oracle. 

Demosthenes, -is, n. the most 
famous orator of Greece. 

Diagoras, -a, a Rhodian, who 
died for joy, because his 
three sons had on the same 
day gained prizes at the 
Olympic games. 

Diana, the virgin goddess of 
hunting, famous for her 
chastity. 

Dido, -us, daughter of Belus, 
the founder and queen of 
Carthage, fabled by Vir- 
gil to have burnt herself 
through despair, because 
jEneas forsook her. 

Diomedes,-is, a king of iEtolia, 
who signalized himself at 
the siege of Troy, and ac- 
companied by Ulysses, car- 
ried off the Palladium ; also 
a tyrant of Thrace. 

Dryade's, -adum, nymphs of 
the woods and forests* 

Echlon, -dnis, a companion of 
Cadmus when he founded 
Thebes. 

Electra, daughter of Aga- 
memnon and Clytemnestra, 
Who incited Orestes to re- 
venge their father's death 
on their mother and her 
adulterer iEgisthus. 

Emmaus, a village, seven, or 
eight miles from Jerusalem : 
fearful counsel, or abject 
fieoflle. 
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End g mi on, -onis, a shepherd 
of Caria, who, for his inso- 
lent solicitation of Juno, was 
condemned to a sleep of 
thirty years ; Luna visited 
him by night in a cave of 
Mount Latmus. 

Erebus, an infernal deity, son 
of Chaos and Nox ; a river 
of hell. 

Erato, -5*, the muse presid- 
ing over love and marriage. 

Ericthonius, a king of Athens, 
who being lame, and very 
deformed in his feet, invent- 
ed coaches to conceal his 
lameness. 

Erinny8,-gbs, a common name 
of the Furies. 

Ero stratus, the person who, 
to perpetuate his name, set 
fire to the celebrated tem- 
ple of Diana at Ephesus. 

Eteocles and Pblynices, sons 
of CEdipus, who violently 
hated, and, at last, killed 
each other. 

ILubulus, one of the apostle 
Paul's converts. Prudent, 
wise. 

J£uc tides, -i8, a famous geo- 
metrician and musician. 

Eume J nide J 8, -dum, Furies, the 
three daughters of Nox and 
Acheron ; Alecto, Mggaera, 
and Tisiphone, with hair 
composed of snakes, and 
armed with whips, chains, 
and lighted torches. 

Eufifirtisgne, -es, one of the 
three Graces. 

Eurofia, the daughter of Age- 
nor, who.it is said was car- 
reer by Jupiter, in the 



form of a white bull, into 
Crete. 

Eur gale, -cs, one of the three 
Gorgons. 

Eurydice, -es, the wife of Or- 
pheus. 

Eurymone, -es, an infernal 
deity. 

Euterfie, -e*,the muse presid- 
ing over music. 

Eutrofiius, a nobleman, whe 
wrote the history of Rome. 

Exodus, -odi, f. a going out, 
the departure. 

Fates, Parca, -arum, the three 
daughters of Nox and Ere- 
bus, Clot ho, Lach€sis, and 
Atropos, intrusted with the 
lives of mortals. 

Galatea, daughter of Nereus 
and Doris, passionately be- 
loved by Polyphemus. 

Ganymedes, -*>,the cup-bear- 
er of Jupiter. 

Geloni, -drum, a people of 
Scythia, who used to paint 
themselves, in order to have 
a more terrible appearance 
to their enemies. 

Genii, -orum, the Genii, guar- 
dian angels. 

Gordius, a husbandman, but 
afterwards king of Phrygia, 
remarkable for tying a knot 
of cords on which the em- 
pire of Asia depended, in 
so very intricate a manner, 
that Alexander the Great, 
unable to unravel it, cut it 
in pieces. 

Gorgones, -urn, the three 
daughters of Phorcys and 
Ceta, Medusa, Eury&le, an<J 
Stheno, who could change 
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into stone those whom they 
looked on. 

Gratia, 'arum, Aglaia, Tha- 
lia, and Euphrosyne; the 
daughters of Jupiter and 
Eurynome, attendants on 
Venus and the Muses. 

Gradtvus, a title of Mars. 

Harfiui*, arum, three mon- 
sters, Aello, Celoeno, and 
Cynete, with the faces of 
virgins, bodies of vultures, 
and hands armed with mon- 
strous claws. 

Harfiocrates, the Egyptian 
god of silence. 

Hebe, -es, the goddess of 
youth. 

Hecate, -es, Diana's name in 
the lower regions. 

Hectdr, -oris, a son of Priam 
and Hecuba, and the most 
valiant of the Trojnas. 

Hecuba, the wife of Priam, 
king of Troy. 

Helena, the wife of Men elans, 
the most beautiful woman 
in the world, who, running 
away with Paris, occasion- 
ed the Trojan war. 

Helcnus, a son of Priam and 
Hecuba. 

Helicon, -onis, a famous moun- 
tain of Boeotia, dedicated to 
Apollo and the Muses. 

Hercules, -is, the son of Jupi- 
ter and Alcmena, remark- 
able for his numerous ex- 
ploits and dangerous enter- 
prises. 

Hermes, -<e, a. name of Mer- 
cury, because of her elo- 
■ quence. 

Hermione, -es, a daughter of 
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Mars and Venus, married 
to Cadmus, and changed 
into a serpent; also a daugh- 
ter of Menelaus and Helena, 
married to Pyrrhus. 

Hero, Herus, a beautiful wo- 
man of Sestos, in Thrace,; 
Leander, of Abydos, loved 
her so tenderly that he 
swam over the Hellespont 
every night to see her ; but 
being at length unfortunate- 
ly drowned, she threw her- 
self into the sea, through 
despair. 

Herodotus, a very famous his- 
torian of Halicarnassus. 

Hesfierus, or Vesfier, the even- 
ing star. 

Hesfiertdes, -dum, the daugh- 
ters of Hesperus, -£gle, 
Arethusa, and Hesperethu- 
sa, who had a garden bear- 
ing golden apples, watched 
by a dragon, which Hercu- 
les slew. 

Hijifiocrene, -es, a fountain at 
the bottom of mount Heli- 
con, dedicated to Apollo. 

Hi/i/io/ytus, the son of The- 
seus and Antiope or Hip- 
polyte, who refused intima- 
cies with his stepmother 
Phaedra, and was restored 
to life at the request of 
Diana. 

Hi/i/iomenes, -?*, a Grecian 
prince married to Atalanta, 
and changed into a lion. 

Hi/ifiona,the goddess of horses 
and stables. 

Hijades, the seven daughters 
of Atlas and JEthra, Ambro- 
% ia ^ £u&ckT a^ C wwv.*^ *»2^ 
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thos, Plexaris, Pytho, and 
Tyche. They were changed 
by Jupiter into seven stars. 

Hybla, a mountain in Sicily, 
universally famous for its 
thyme and bees. 

Hydra, a serpent which had 

seven heads, or, as some 

say, nine, others fifty, kill- 

. ed by Hercules in the lake 

Leroa. 

Hgllus, the son of Hercules 
and Dejanira. 

Hymen, -en\8, the god of mar- 
riage. 

JHyfisifi^le, -?*, a queen of 
Lemnos, who was banished 
for preserving her father 
when all the other men of 
the island were murdered 
by their kindred. 

Janus, the first king of Italy, 
son of Apollo and Creusa, 
who had two faces. 

Iafietus, a son of Coelum and 
Terra. 

Farias, -*, a cruel king of 
Mauritania. 

Jason, -d«i«, a Thessalian 
prince, son of i&son, who by 
Medea's help brought away 
the golden fleece from Col- 
chis. 

Icarius, the son of Oebalus, 
who, having received from 
Bacchus, a bottle of wine, 
went into Attica to show 
tnen the use of it ; but mak- 
ing some shepherds drunk, 
they thought he had given 
them poison, and therefore 
threw him into a well. 

/varus, the son of Dsed&lus, 
inrjta, flying with his. father 



out of Crete into Sicily, and 
soaring too high, melted 
the wax of his wings, and 
fell into the sea, wjience 
called the Icarian sea. 

Ida, a mountain near Troy, 
where Paris judged between 
Venus, Juno, and Pallas. 

Idmon, a famous soothsayer. 

Ilidne, the eldest daughter of 
Priam. 

Ilus, the son of Tros and Cal- 
Hrrhoe, from whom Troy 
was called Ilium. 

Inachis, -id is, and Isis, names 
of Io. 

Ino, Inus, daughter of Cad- 
mus and Hermione, and 
wife of At ham as. 

lo, lus, daughter of Inaxhus, 
transformed by Jupiter inta 
a white heifer; but after-* 
wards resuming her former 
shape, was worshipped as a 
goddess by the Egyptians, 
under the name of Isis. 

Jocasta, the daughter of Cre- 
on, who unwittingly married 
her own son Oedipus. 

Ifihigeriia, daughter of Aga- 
memnon and Clytemnestra, 
who, when she was stand- 
ing as a victim ready to be 
sacrificed to appease the 
rage of Diana, was, by that 
goddess, transformed into a 
white hart, carried to Tau-. 
ris, and made her priestess. 

Iris, -$dis, the daughter of 
Thaumas, companion and 
messenger of Juno, on af- 
fairs of discord, who turned 
her into a rainbow. 

lit/a, -Josythe son of Tereuft, 
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and Progne, murdered and 
served up by his mother at 
a banquet before Tereus, for 
having forcibly defloured 
her sister Philomela. 

Juno, -oni«, the sister and wife 
of Jupiter. 

JupXter, J5vi8, i. e. Juvans 
fidter, son of Saturn and 
Ops, the supreme deity of 
the heathens. 

Juventa, the goddess of youth. 

Iturea, a country of moun- 
tains. 

Ixlon, -onis, the son of Phle- 
gyas, who was fastened in 
hell to a wheel perpetually 
turning round, for falsely 
boasting that he had lain 
with Juno. 

Lachesis, one of the three 
Fates. 

Laocbon, -ontis, a son of Pri- 
am, and high priest of Apol- 
lo, who with his two sons 
were killed by serpents for 
opposing the reception of 
the wooden horse into Troy. 

Lares, Larium, sons of Mer- 
cury and Lara, worshipped 
as household gods. 

Laverna, the goddess of 
thieves. 

Leander,dri,the lover of Hero. 

Leda, daughter of Thestius, 
and wife of Tyndarus, se- 
duced by Jupiter in the 
shape of a swan. 

Lerna, a marsh of Argos, fa- 
mous for a hydra, killed 
there by Hercules. 

Lethe, a river of hell whose 
waters caused a total for- 
getfulness of things past. 
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Libitlna, the goddess of fu- 
nerals. 

Luczfer,-eri, son of Jupiter and 
Aurora, the morning' star. 

Luna, the name of Diana in 
heaven. 

Lycaon, a king of Arcadia, 
turned by Jupiter into a 
wolf. 

Maia, the mother of Mercu- 
ry, loved by Jupiter, and by 
him changed into a star to 
avoid Juno's rage. 

Mammon, -onis, gain, riches. 

Mar 8, -rtis, the god of war, and 
son of Juno, without a fa- 
ther. 

Mausolus, a king of Caria, 
who had a most magnificent 
tomb erected to him by his 
wife Artemisia. 

Medea, daughter of. JEtes, 
king of Colchis, a famous 
sorceress, by whose assist- 
ance Jason obtained the 
golden fleece. 

Medusa, the chief of the three 
Gorgons. 

Megara, or Megara, one of 
the three Furies. 

Melfiomene, the muse who 
presides over tragedy. 

Meneluus, the husband of 
Helena. 

Mentor, -oris, the governor of 
Telemachus. 

Mercurius, the messenger of 
the gods, inventor of let- 
ters, and god of eloquence, 
merchandise, and robbers. 

Mertifie, one of the seven 
Pleiades. 

Midas, -<e, a king of Phrygia v 
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or, some say, Silenus, had 
the power given him of con- 

• verting whatever he touch- 
ed into gold. 

Milo, -onis, a wrestler of re- 
markable strength. 

Minerva, the goddess of wis- 
dom, and war. 

Minos , -of*, king of Crete, ap- 
pointed, for his extraordina- 
ry justice, a judge of hell. 

Mnemosyne, the goddess of 
memory. 

Musa, -arum , nine daughters 
of Jupiter and Mnemosyne, 
born on mount Pierius, mis- 
tresses of all the sciences, 
presidents of musicians and 
poets, and governesses of 
the feasts of the gods; Cal- 
liope, Clio, Erato, Euterpe, 
Melpomene, Polyhymnia, 
Terpsichore, Thalia, and 
Urania. 

Ncenia, the goddess of funeral 
songs. 

Naiades, -adum, nymphs of 
rivers, &c. 

Narcissus, a very beautiful 
youth, who, falling in love 
with his own shadow in the 
water, pined away into a 
daffodil. 

Nectar, -aris, n. the drink of 
the gods. 

Nemaa, a country of Elis, 
famed for a terrible lion 
killed by Hercules. 

Nemesis, the goddess of re- 
venge. 

Nefituniis, the god of the sea, 
and son of Saturn. 

Nereides, Ndreidiim, sea 
nymphs, the Nereids. 



Nero, -onis, the w< 

Ninus, the first k 
Assyrians. 

Ntdbe, daughter c 
and wife of Am] 
preferring herse 
na, had her fou 
dren killed by 
Apollo, and w< 
into a statue. 

Oceanus, the oldes 

Olymfius, a very fa 
Greece. 

QLdifius, son of La 
casta, and king 
who solved the r 
Sphinx, unwitti 
his father, marri 
ther, and at las 
and tore out his 

Omphdle, a queer 
with whom He 
so enamoured, 
made him subn 
ning and other o: 
coming a hero. 

Orestes, -is, son oi 
non. 

Orpheus, son of J 
Calliope, who 
skill in music, ai 
in pieces by the 
for disliking th< 
of women after t 
his wife Eurydk 

Pactolus, a river 
with golden sane 
dicinal waters. 

Paan and Phcebus 
Apollo. 

Pales, the goddea 
herds. 

Palladium, a stat 
ncrva, which tl 
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imagined fell from heaven,*- 
and that their city could 
not be taken whilst that re- 
mained in it. 

Pan, Panos, the god of shep- 
herds. 

Pandora, the first woman, 
made by Vulcan, and en- 
dued with gifts by all the 
deities. Jupiter presented 
her with a box containing 
all manner of evils, war, 
famine, Sec. with hope at 
the bottom. 

Pare a, Par car um, the Fates, 
Alecto, Tisifihone, and Me- 
gar a, 

Paris, -tdi '*, or Alexander, son 
of Priam and Hecuba, a most 
beautiful youth, who ran 
away with Helena, and oc- 
casioned the Trojan war. 

Parnassus, a mountain in 
Phocis, famous for a tem- 
ple of Apollo, and being the 
favourite seat of the Muses. 

Pegasus, a winged horse be- 
longing to Apollo and the 
Muses. 

Penatds, -urn, small statues of 
household gods. 

Peneldfie, daughter of Icarus, 
celebrated for her chastity 
and fidelity during the long 
absence of her husband 
Ulysses. 

Perseus, son of Jupiter and 
Danae, who performed ma- 
ny extraordinary exploits by 
means of Medusa's head. 

Persius, an excellent writer 
of .satires. 

Phaeton, -ontis, son of Sol 
£A polio] and Clymene,who 



asked the guidance of his 
father's chariot for one day, 
as a proof of his divine de- 
scent ; but unable to ma- 
nage the horses, set the 
world on fire, and was there- 
fore struck by Jupiter with 
a thunderbolt into the river 
Po. 

Philomela, daughter of Pan- 
dlon, king of Athens, who 
was ravished by her bro- 
ther-in-law Tereus, and 
was changed into a night- 
ingale. 

Phlegethon, -ontis, a boiling 
river of hell. 

Phoebus, one of the titles of 
Apollo. 

Phoenix, son of Amyntor,who* 
being falsely accused of hav- 
ing attempted the honour of 
one of his father's concu- 
bines, was condemned to 
have his eyes torn out, but 
was cured by Chiron, and 
went with Achilles to the 
siege of Troy. 

Pindus, a mountain of Thes- 
saly. 

Pleiades, -ddum, the seven 
daughters of Atlas, and 
Pleione ; Mala, Electro, 
Taygete,Asterbfie,Merofie, 
Haley one, and Celceno; they 
were changed into stars. 

Pluto, -onis, the god of hell. 

Plutus, the god of riches. 

Pollux, Pollucis, the twin- 
brother of Castor. 

Polyfihemus, a monstrous 
giant, son of Neptune, with 
but one eye in the middle-* 
of his farehea><L - .■ 
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Pomgna, the goddess of fruit 
and autumn. 

Priam us, son of Laomedon, 
and father of Paris, Hector, 
&x. was the last king of 
Troy. 

Progne, wife of Tereus, king 
of Thrace, and sister of 
Philomela ; she was turned 
into a swallow. 

Prometheus, son of Iapetus, 
who animated a man that 
he had formed of clay, with 
fire, which, by the assist- 
ance of Minerva, he stole 
from heaven, and was there- 
fore chained by Jupiter to 
mount Caucasus, with a vul- 
ture preying on his liver. 

Proteus, a sea god who could 
transform himself into any 
shape. 

Pylades, -adis, the constant 
friend of Orestes. 

Py ramus, and Thisbe, two 
lovers of Babylon, who kill- 
ed themselves by the same 
sword, and occasioned the 
turning the berries of the 
mulberry-tree, under which 
they died, from white to red. 

Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, re- 
markable for his cruelty at 
the siege of Troy. 

Python, -on is, a huge serpent 
produced from the mud of 
the deluge, which Apollo 
killed, and, in memory 
thereof, instituted the Py- 
thian games. 

Quinquatria, QuinquaCrium, 

feasts of Minerva. 
JtS/adamanthus, one of the in- 

fenml judges. 



Romulus, the first 
Rome. 

Sahnoneus, a king 
struck by a thund 
hell for imitating 
thunder. 

Saturnalia, Satumat 
feasts of Saturn. 

Saturnus, the son oi 
and Terra. 

Satgri, -drum, the a 
of Bacchus, horn 
sters, half men, ha 

Seneca, a sage Roman 
pher. 

Si'lenus, the fqster-f; 
companion of Bacc 
lived in Arcadia, re 
ass, and was drui 
day. 

Stsg/ihus, the son ofl 
ed by Theseus, an 
ed incessantly to re 
stone up a mounta 
for his perfidy anc 
ous robberies. 

Sol, -dlis, the sun, a 
Apollo. 

Sjihinx, -gos, a mon 
destroyed herself 
CEdjpus solved the 
she proposed. 

Stentor, -oris, a Greci 
voice is reported 
been as strong anc 
the voices of fifty 
gether. 

Stheno, Sthenics, on 
three Gorgons. 

Styx, Sttfgis, a rivei 
over which the f 
the dead are said 1 
ried. 
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Tart Sr us, the place of the 
wicked in hell. 

Taurus, the bull under whose 
form Jupiter carried away 
Europa. 

TelBmachus, the only son of 
Ulysses. 

Temfie, a most beautiful val- 
ley in Thessaly, the resort 
of the gods. 

Themts, Themidis, daughter 
of Coelum and Terra, the 
goddess of the sea. 

Thyrsus, a thyrsus, the rod 
of Bacchus. 

Tifihys, Tifihijos, the pilot of 
the ship of Argo. 

THsifihtine, one of the three 
Furies. 

Titan, Tit am 8, son of Coelum 
and Terra, and the elder 
brother of Saturn. 

Triton, Tritonis, Neptune's 
trumpeter. 

Tritonia, a name of Miner- 
va. 

Trotlus, a son of Priam and 
Hecuba. 

Troja, a city of Phrygia, fa- 
mous for holding out a 
siege of ten years against 
the Greeks ; but they at 



last captured and destroy- 
ed it. 

Vacuna, the goddess of idle 
persons. 

Venus, -eris, the goddess of 
love and beauty. 

Virgtlius, Publius, Maro, the 
prince of Latin poets. 

Virifilaca, an inferior nuptial 
goddess, who reconciled 
husbands to their wives— 
a temple at Rome was de- 
dicated to her, whither the 
married couple repaired af- 
ter a quarrel, and returned 
together friendly. 

Ulysses, -is, son of Laertes and 
Anticlea, and king of Itha- 
ca, who, by his subtlety and 
eloquence, was eminently 
serviceable to the Greeks 
in the Trojan war. 

Urania, the muse who pre*: 
sides over astronomy. 

Vulcanus, the god of subter- 
raneous fire. 

Xanthu8, a river near Troy, 
called also Scamander. 

Zefihgrus, son of jESIus and 
Aurora, who passionately 
loved the goddess Flora, and 
is put for the west wind. % 



A much fuller account of these is given in Lamfiriere 9 s Clas- 
sical Dictionary ; a book which ought to be in the hands of 
every Student, 

Directions how to scan and read the Distichs of Cato, and 
other verses in this Vocabulary, are given in the Prosody of 
the Latin Grammar ; which supply the want of the Appendix, 
referred to in page 63. 
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An Extract from Dr. Charles Ni8bet*s first Address , to the 

Students of Dickinson College. 

THE classics are useful, not from their being writ in dead 
languages, or because it costs a great deal of pains to read 
them : but they are valuable as models of just thinking, ex- 
amples of true taste, and monuments of the wisdom and ca- 
pacity of ancient nations, and have been the delight and won- 
der of many successive generations. 

In order to profit by reading, meditation and attention must 
be joined with it ; we must not pass by any thing that we do 
not understand, or content ourselves with a single reading of 
what is useful, excellent, or necessary ; and we ought to la- 
bour to retain what we have read, because it is only that which 
we retain that can be profitable to us in future. Inattentive 
and desultory reading is only a more active idleness, and a 
more decent mode of trifling. It is better to shut the book 
as soon as attention fails, than to accustom ourselves to read 
without it. 

As concord and order are the soul and strength of every 
society, and peculiarly necessary in a seminary for the study 
of letters, we hope that every student will reckon it his ho- 
nour to study these with the greatest care ; and to attain these 
you ought to reflect how disgraceful it is to disturb society, 
and to appear impatient of order. 

It will be our part to render all of you equal justice and en- 
couragement, but it will depend on your conduct to render 
our labours pleasant and profitable. Beware of pride, from 
which contention cometh ; abhor injustice and insulting man- 
ners, and avoid all indecent and provoking expressions. Re- 
member that your character as well as your success in learn- 
ing, depends on your present behaviour; and that if you do not 
show yourselves regular, well-bred, and peaceable students, 
there can be little hope of your becoming useful or estimable 
citizens of the state. 

As your time is your greatest treasure, and may be employ- 
ed to the best account, we would earnestly reccommend a pru- 
dent and thrifty improvement of it. For this purpose you 
ought to rise early, and beware of spending too much of it in 
unnecessary exercises or childish recreations. You have much 
to do, and unless you apply to your studies betimes, you must 
be great losers. Besides, sauntering and idleness are inimical 
to habits of application ; and by neglecting to study, you may 
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soon become incapable of it. If you would practice the les- 
son of Pythagoras, and examine every evening what you have 
been doing all day, you will discover the value of time, and 
the folly of idleness, by observing how little you have done, in 
comparison of what you might have done, which may lead to 
a better improvement of time for the future. 

You ought never to forget that all true learning is fubordi- 
nate to morals and usefulness. It is not in order that you may 
be admired for your talents that your parents have bestowed 
on you the benefits of a liberal education. They expect that 
you should become virtuous, orderly and useful members of 
society, that you should know how to esteem true excellence, 
to revere truth and honour, to form yourselves upon the best 
models, to despise .every thing that is mean and vicious, to 
delight in promoting the happiness of others, to be lovers of 
peace, to form friendships with the virtuous and worthy, to 
avoid the society of the wicked, and to merit and command 
the esteem of the wiser part of your fellow citizens. 

Young people are apt to imagine that they have little to do 
with religion, and that it is time enough to think of that in 
mature life ; but this is a grievous mistake. " Train up a 
child," says Solomon, « in the way he should go, and when 
he is old, he will not depart from it." Even a child! is known 
by his way,.whether it be pure and whether it be right. Young 
as you are, you have a conscience ; you are subjects of moral 
discipline, and susceptible of good or bad moral characters. 
You know not whether you may live to mature age, and what 
shall become of your souls if you die in an ignorant, thought- 
less, and irreligious state ? We presume that your parents 
have taught you to know and honour the God who made you, 
to revere his name and to pray to him daily for the pardon of 
your sins, the purifying of your natures, and final happiness 
and salvation through Jesus Christ. We hope you are in- 
structed in the necessity of holiness and virtue, as the only 
means to fit you for eternal life. 

Give joy to your parents, and to your masters and friends, 
by an early application to religious knowledge and practice ; 
read the word of G06V with care, reverence, and attention : 
pray to God for wisdom and spiritual understanding, and ye 
shall not ask in vain. Be assured that it is your highest ho- 
nour to honour God, to thank him for his benefits, and keep 
his commandments ; you will be more worthy of the esteem 
of your neighbours, if you pray to God morning and evening, 
if you study to please him, to keep the Sabbath day KqIv^^njI 

11 
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to abstain from all mean and vicious conduct. You 
sure yourselves that such a conduct will contribute no y e 
your progress in learning than your improvement in -y// 
God is the father of our spirits, and ought to be acknc*.^// 
ed and worshipped in that character. He made our so 
with al^ their wonderful powers ; and their improvement 
exercise must depend on his bounty. The knowledge of ' 
ploughman and the mechanic is attributed in Scripture to \ 
teaching of God, and that large and comprehensive knowled 
which distinguished king Solomon, is expressly said to be 4 
gift of God. And who eke can give it ? As in religion, 4 
likewise in learning, though Paul may plant, and Apollos m 
ter, it belongs to God only to give the increase. You 4 
grossly mistaken jf you imagine that a religious life is rneMI 
chory or disagreeable ; on the contrary, it is the only roadl 
true pleasure and satisfaction. To have God for your frietti 
your father and defender, is true dignity, as well as solid pofc 
and confidence. Come, ye children, hearken unto me : I wl 
teach you the fear of the Lord. What man is he that desi 
etfe life, and loveth many days, that he may see good ? kec 
thy tongue from evil, and do good : seek peace and pursue I 
The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, and his ears a 
open to their cry. The face of God is against them that i 
evil, to cut off their memory from the earth. Behold the fe 
of the Lord, that is wisdom, and to depart from evil is unde 
standing. 
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